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PRICE 
EPENCE 
S A NEWSPAPER _ 








ECTURES on GREEK BST at UNIVERSITY 
4 COLLEGE. LONDON. ARDNER will give 


—Prof. 
COURSE of See sal on ‘PROBLEMS in +REBK SC PTURE, id 
on MONDAYS, at 3 Pp in the 





Rritish Museum on WEDNESDAYS. at2 30, i First an open to 


the Public without Payment or Ticket, on OCTOBER 22, at 4 p.u.—For 


Prospectus, &c., apply to the SecRerAry, 


OOKSELLERS’ SEASIDE HOLIDAY HOME, 
49. ROYAL PARADE, EASTBO 
The above Home has been established for the ro of Booksellers, 
cheir oye and Families. Suites of Rooms, or single Bedrooms, 
can be had o—- with cooking and at very mod 








charges per week. 


The fet - Bho with every comfort, and, an the sea front, 
forms a most charming residence for ree.¢ desiring rest and a 
fortnight’s ~~ 4 at this most lovely seaside re: 

All particulars and forms of application can be t had of the Secretary, 
Mr. Gro. Lanner, at the London Office, 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT ‘and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Patron : 
The Right Hon. the a of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
residents : 
The Right Hes. LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON. 
Established in 1889 for granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance 
wo peinciness or assistants engaged as vendors of eee 
A Donation of Ten Sygee constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at al Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all Bf. for life. Every phe Subscriber is 
paid to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings so 





man and woman throughout the United Kingdom, whether 
publiser, wholesaler, retailer, employer or employed, is entitled to 
ome a member upon payment of Five Shillings annually or ‘Three 
Guineas ae Life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
newspa 
The ae now number thirty-six, the men receiving 25!. and 
=. women ee een ss annum ore The — Qe now amounting to 
per ann rom the dividends arising from the 
invested capital of the "he inetiretion. 
The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund” was established in 1887. It 
pro rovides sions of 201. a year each for four widows of newsvendors. 
The ‘ cis Fund”’ provides pensions for one man 25/. and one 
— 
Temporary Relief is fo. not only to! Members, but to d 
or their servants who d for assi by Members. 
i ain is made and relict pd in accordance with the mend ee 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretar 
*vemorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


XFORD GRADUATE desires ENGAGEMENT 
as PRIVATE SECRETARY. Member of Parliament preferred. 
Thorough kn sown of business and finance.—Write Lex, 18, Hanger 














( XFORD M.A. wishes for PERMANENT 

EMPLOYMENT on the lines of Literary and Historical Research. 
‘Thorough accuracy ensured.—Write W. H. 8., 21, Portland Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 


G ENTLEMAN, thorough knowledge of German 

and French, and * otherwise highly educated, desires SUITABLE 
EMPLOYMENT. ‘Translations from 6s. per 1,000 words ; also orally.— 
A. B., 20, Burnfoot Avenue, 8. W. 


NLEVER WRITERS of PURE DOMESTIC 

./ STORIES (about twenty-five to thirty thousand words) are 
‘invited to communicate with the Epiror, Family Stories, 7-12, South- 
ampton Street, Strand, Loadon, W.C. 








THE PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH L 
the QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST, being now VACAN'Y, Candi- 
dates for that Office are requested to forward their ony to the 
Unver Srcrerary, Dublin Castle, on or Me™ NOVEMB , in 
order thas the same may be s y yt rd 
Lieutena: 

Dublin ‘Castle, October 8, 1900 


UNIVERSITY of MELBOURNE. 


ORMOND CHAIR OF MUSIC. 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
MUSIC and the DIRECTORSHIP of the UNIVERSITY CONSERVA- 
TORIUM of MUSIC 

Fixed salary about 800/. per annum. 

Duties begin FEB UARY 28, 1901. 

Applications must be sent to the Acznt-GanzaaL 5 Vicroria, 15, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, London, by OCTOBER 20, 1 

Parti ulars as to salary, duties, and tenure may be obtained from the 

GexT-GRNERAL FOR VICTORIA. 


GCHOOL BOARD for 


PERIPATETIC ART TEACHERS. 


The BOARD require from time to time ADDITIONAL PERIPATETIC 
ART TEACHERS (MEN and WOMEN). These Teachers are engaged 
at the rate of 8s. each School Session (namely, the Morning or the 
Afternoon) for a number of Sessions not exceeding Five in any One 
Week. Candidates should, as a rule, possess the Art Master’s Certifi- 
cate, and be capable of teaching Modelling and Elementary Design. 
From the per grees received a selection of suitable Candidates 
will be made and from time to time, as Peripatetic Art Teachers are 
required, Candidates will be engaged during the pleasure of the Board 
— the foregoing terms. 
ae lications, which must be made upon a form to be obtained at the 
Office of the Board, and accompanied by copies only of not more 
than ae testimonials. must reach the a OF THE Boarp, School 
Board London, Victoria Embankm EC., not later than 
Nie TOBER 22, 1900, marked out-ide «Peripatedic Art Teacher Applica- 














LONDON. 





_ applying through the post for forms of 





He ATHENEUM can be 
ing/Railway Stations in 





France :— 
AMIENS, ANTIBES EU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
MD WW & . CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN 


ONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONS 


TOULON. 
And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








VY PE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS. COPIED 

with accuracy _ beri ay Carbon Duplicates. Circulars, 

Examination Pa 3 E. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, rw Ss Retablished 1884. 


TXEE- -WRITING.—AIll kinds of COPYING care- 

fully executed in best style from 10d per 1. 000 words. Estimates 
for Plays. Established 1893.—Miss Disney, 7, Balham Grove, Balham, 
5.W. 








TXPE- WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER and Assistants. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. 
Circulars, &c., by Copying Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixzs, 
West ae Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith, 





HORTHAND and TYPE-W RITING.—MSS. 

©OPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and ‘Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating 
Work.—Miss Buryey, 43, Bedford Kow, London. 


TYPE. -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken. 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
Tripos ; Cambridge Higher Local ; thorough acquaintance with baer 
Lan 8). Authors’ references. Terms (cash), Is 3d. = 000 
words ; over 5,000, 1s. —S. R 1, Lingard’s Road, Lewisham, 8. 








enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. Cand’ aide tes pool ‘> 
country invited to attend the Committee will be allowed third class 
return railway fare to the London terminus, but in the event of a 
Candidate refusing to take up his or her app 





I e- AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Eatablished 1879. 
The poem of Authors capably 


MSS. placed with Publishers. . and end 








P no ig 


expenses will be allowed. 


monials on ‘application to Mr. A. M. Buacues, 34, Paternoster Row. 





THE SCHOOLS of KING EDWARD the SIXTH 
in BIRMINGHAM. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the HIGH SCHOOL for BOYS is 
VACANT in consequence of the death of the Rev. A. R. Vardy, the late 
Head Master. The GOVERNORS invite app from 
Candidates for this appointment. 

Under the Birmingham (King Edward the Sixth) Schools’ Act, 1900, 
ee following scm ru are enacted with regard to the Office of Head 

te: . 


ir: 

= ‘The Head Master of the High School for Boys shall be appointed 
by the Governors, and must be a Graduate of some University 
within the United Kingdom, and shall have the title of Head 
Log of the Schools of King Edward the Sixth in Birming- 





“‘No person shall be disqualified from being a Master in any of 
the Schools by reason only of his not being or not intending 
to be in Holy Orders.” 

There hy a commodious House attached to the School for the 
residence of the Head Master, which will be occupied by him free from 
rent, rates, and repairs. No Pupils are admitted as Boarders. 

In addition toa fixed Salary | of 6001. a@ year, the nee Master will 
derive from the F. by Ca ion Fees 
which, with the fixed Salary, have for many years past Produced an 
income of 2,000]. per annum, and this amount will not he e: 

ere are a wemhy =ee Assistant Masters in the High School and 
about 470 Bo 

Itis carneete d that Candid 
pexscest application to the Governors. 








will refrain from making 





PP nted or ies of 





a 

ITBRARY EMPLOYMENT.—An EDITOR, 

d in an important Literary undertaking, REQUIRES an 

accurate and absolutely trustworthy YOUNG ASSISTANT, thoroughly 

accustomed to research in the Museum Library, to work Five Hours 

Daily. State age, previous experience, and terms for a Fortnight’s 

‘trial and subsequent engagement, which will probably be of a year’s 

duration, but on no account send any testimonials or other matter 

requiring return.—Address Epiror, care of Anderson’s Advertising 
Agency, 14, Cockspur | Street, 8. W. 


YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


An Fatah WANTED. ones experience in a ies ¥ 100 
an practical knowledge of Cataloguing necessary. Salary 701.— 
‘Applications, stating age, experience, and 
by copies of not more than three oe ope be delivered not 
jater than the mo ning of pos rene October 

THUR H FURNISH, Public Librarian. 

Clifford Street, York, uctover 1900. 


OAN SCHOOL for GIRLS, GREENWICH.— 

SCIENCE MISTRESS, Non- Resident, WANTED EARLY in 

peda ge we. zee or eae , —S oe experience in 
mmences a = 

Pm meg Fe CE. pply Miss Watxer, Roan 


MERTHYR COUNTY SCHOOL. 


SCIENCE MASTER WANTED JAN JANUARY NEXT: pense and 
Elementary Physics. Commencing salary 1401. a year. Experience in 
‘Teaching essential.—Applications, with particulars of qualifieations 
—_ oo of testimonials, should ry undersigned before NOVEM- 

CHARLES OWEN, it A., Head Master. 


WALTHAMSTOW URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


HEAD MASTER OF TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 


The COUNCIL require the services of a HEAD MASTER of their 
TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, including Day and erie Science Schools, 
Technological and Trade Ciasses. The salary offered is 2501. per annum, 
increasing to 3001. must of a University, and 
must have had "previous practical experience of the duties.—Applica- 
tions, marked ‘‘Head Master,” stating age, qualifications, experience, 
and p i resent occupation, to be deliveved to the undersigned 
a iH a coe on FRIDAY, dese a ae Canvassing in any form 
¥ EN, Clerk of the Council. 
Town Hall, "Walthamstow, October 3, 1900, 























not later 











is must 25 pri 

au tauaret ing ion and oo i ials, on or before OCTOBER 20, 
1900, tothe Secretary, Mr. H. E. Herp, King ae nemo, Birming- 
ham, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

Applications should be endorsed n Hend-Mastersh Qe 

‘opy of the Birmingham (King Edward the ixth) Schools’ Act, 

100 - ll be furnished to any Candidate on request, together witha 

rinted Form of Application, which must be filled up in accordance 
With the instructions thereon 

Birmingham, September, 1990. 





YAEN.—M. le Directeur de |’Ecole normale re- 
commande la maison suivante, es offrirait toutes les facilités 
désirables pour DEUX JEUNES ANGLAIS ou DEUX JEUNES 
ANGLAISES youlant apprendre la oun frangaise—Madame Sitvz, 
Villa des Abeilles, & Calix, prés Caen. 


} RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH.—Principal, Mies 
A.D SUMMERS (formerly eee of Girton College. Cambridg: 
late Classical Mistress, Portsmouth High School) rinklea my “ 
Modern House, standing on hi, * ye and was anee designed 
for School purposes. No Day Girls taken.—P. 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


[UT NivVER SITY HALL, 
for RESIDENCE of WOMEN STUDENTS. 
Apply to the Warden, Miss M. E. Tanon, University Hall, 163, Edge 
Lane, Liverpool. 


SSISTANT  SCHOOLMISTRESSES, — Miss 
LOUISA BROUGH can recommend University Graduates, ieee 

and Certificated High-Schoel Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kinde: 
resses, &c.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven feet, > 
Charing Cross, W.C. 


, DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CO.. who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailec 
requirements.—36, Sack ville Street, W. 











ECITALS.—‘‘A Prince among Elocutionists.” 

“A highly talented Elocutionist. ”—Cambridge Chronicle. ‘‘ Mar- 

vellous powers of Elocution.””—Rugby ~-~< ein the front rank 

of living Elocutionists. ”— Peterborough Express. ‘‘A brilliant Elocu- 
tionist.’’—Derby Gazette.—Barnisn Breen, Elocutionist, Rochdale. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


R ANDERSON & CO. Advertising Agents 
e (Estab. 1881), 14, COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 5. W. 
City Office: 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, E.C., 
err Advertisements at the lowest possible prices. Special terms to 

turers, &c., on application. 


THENAUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
Magna Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., 6 
UBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 

PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, FC 

















Catalogues, 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


Bob ibe & Bike Vee, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Manuscripts, and Prints. 
CATALOGUES issued at frequent intervals. 
LIBRARIES Arranged, Catalogued, Valued, and Purchased. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


(UATALOG UE of SPANISH and PORTUGUESE 
BOOKS sent post free on application to 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


(CATALOGUE, No. 30.—Drawings—Engravings 

after Turner and others—Turner's ‘Liber Studiorum '—Lucas’s 

i after C ble—Illustrated Books—Kelmscott Press Publi- 

cations—Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™. Warp, 
2, Ohureh Terrace, Richmond, Sarrey. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Rdinburgh ; and 7, broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


possess 




















Just published. 
(“ATALOGUE of ENGRAVED BRITISH 


PORTRAITS post free on application.—Gusrav Lavser, Print- 
seller, 25, Garrick Street, London, W.C. 


‘OLLECTORS of fine BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are invited to call and inspect Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’S STOCK, 
which includes many fine First Editions, beautiful and rare Books, and 
Pictures by known Old and Modern Artists. Also a Collection of Prints 

by Félicien Rops. 

Desiderata sought for and —s issued. 
Call or write t 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, 8. W. 


OOKS WANTED.—Gardiner’s History, 2 vols. 
1863 ; Romany Rye, 2 vols. 1857; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; Pre- 
sentation Copies of Browning, Dickens, ‘Thackeray, and any notable 














Authors. Rare Books supplied. State wants.—Baxer’s Great Book: 
shop, Birmingham. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUC- 
TIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Those interested in Fine Art and the recent 
éevelopments of the Photographic Reproduction of 
Paintings are invited to inspect the Company’s 
Cullection of Autotypes and Autogravures of all 
Echools at their Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street. 





Examples in specially designed Frames of Oak, 
Walnut, and other hard Woods are on view, 





Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine-Art 
character and prove acceptable Presents, being 
eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, 
Library, Dining-Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, &c, 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY will be pleased to 
advise upon, and to undertake, the REPRODUC- 
TION of WORKS of ARTISTIC, SCIENTIFIC, or 
ANTIQUARIAN INTEREST, of every character, 
for Book Illustration, for the Portfolio, or Mural 
Decoration. 


The Company’s processes are extensively em- 
ployed by H.M. Government, the Trustees of the 
British Museum, many Artists of repute, and the 
leading Publishers, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATA- 


LOGUE. Now ready, New Kdition, with upwards of 
100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 
23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of refer- 
ence the Publications are arranged alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. Post free, 1s. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY. 


PUBLISHED IN TWELVE PARTS. 








Illustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 91. [Now 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts, with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers : EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies. Now ready, price, bound, 61. 6s. 


ready, 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; pAMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS,’ CASSEL, RESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HO FMAN, BODEN HAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 








ANTED TO PURCHASE, a COPY of The 
MEMOIRS of the TAAFFE FAMILY, by Viscount Taaffe, 
Vienna, 1856.—H. G. Hore, 119, Elms Road, London, 8. W. 


ANTED TO PURCHASE, JOHNSON’S LIFE 
of SAVAGE, First Legros! 1744, uncut ; WIDOW of WATLING 


STREET, 1607; or any ea *in fine G 
prices.—AtnerT Jackson & A, 224, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


| OOKS.—First Editions (mostly), many uncut: 

Charles Dickens, Charles Lever, Harrison Ainsworth, Surtees, 
&c., illustrated by Phiz, G. Cruikshank, Leech. Stone, and other: ers; & 
choice little Library, formed from 1840-6, over 120 volumes, in — old 
Mahogany Bookcase, with Bureau, &c., TO BE SOLD to PRIVATE 
PURCHASER, rice One Hundred Guineas, complete ; § ag extra, 
some Daniel's Private Press Publications, Oxford. —Write to Owner, 
G. F. P., 30, Ashley Avenue, Bath. 











QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





TH. LONDON 


Edited by W. L. WATKINSON, 
Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 8s. post free. 
NEW SERIES. No.8. For OCTOBER, 1900. 
Contents. 
The Union of the Free Church of Scotland and the United Pres- 
byterian Church. I. By Prof. James Orr, D.D, of the United 
sbyterian Church. II. By Prof. James Denney, D.D., of the 
Free Chu-ch of Scotland. 
. Picturesque Yorkshire. By John Telford, B 
. The Present Position of the i Version ~ the New Testament. 


By James Hope Moulton, M.A 
sey, as a Devotional W: riter. Frederic Platt, M.A. B.D. 
art A. Forbes. 


= D. F. Salmond, D.D. F.E.L.8., Free 


oe 


__ Church ore 





YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
fall a Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, Craven Street, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “Triform, 
Londen.” gp th No. 1854, Gerrard. 


‘ eal, By ‘Arthur Boutwood, Vice-President of th 
Aristotelian Boe v4 
. Friedrich Nietseohe® is Life and Teaching. By Bennet Hume. 
. The World of Books. 
London : Charles H. Kelly, 2, Castle Street, City Road, E.C. ; 
and 26, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 

(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 50, 

mhall Street, London, ‘3.C.) Contains wae gue over which 

the i pe slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence 5 per dozen, 
rul plain. New ap size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 

Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd, cannot be 

responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 

should be retained. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate 
Passenger Lift. Blectric Light in all rooms. Bath- poet on every 


floor. 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS, 





(Temperance), 


All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Ful Tariff and Testimenials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


FOr SELLING your Old or Buying a New Gun, 
Cycle, Horse, or m, Advarta else to best advantage, there is i, 


New: are 

quickly, privately, Sately, and eh cheaply. The cost of through ons is = 
ld for every 3 words. Or you need merely answer the published 
Advertisements, of which there are several hundreds in every issue. 
The pecimen Co be bought at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls, price 2d., 

or ye men Copy will be sent direct from the Office for 3d. ‘in stamps. 
The Journ amount of Literary Matter of 
nal oon and utility to Amateurs.—Office: 170, Strand, London, 








T2 E NEW BRIDGE, PARIS; New Municipal 

Buildings, Walsall ; Statistics of Saxon churches (III.); Arehi- 
tecture in Sydney; Architectural Association—President’s Spee 
Address, &c.—See the BUILDER of October 13 (4d.; b: “ye 1 
Through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publisher of the Builder, 
Catherine Srreet, London, W.C. 





Just published, price 2s.; by post, 2s 4d. 
THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the 
SESSION 1900-1901. 
Macmillan & Co. London. J. E. Cornish, Manchester. 








Sales by Anction. 
High-Class Modern Publications and Remainders (chiefly New, 
in cloth)—Stereotype and Copper Plates, Sc. 


MESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
3 their aa 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
October 17, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MODERN BOOKS 
and REMAINDERS, including 150 Balzac’s Scenes of Parisian Life and 
Scenes of Private Life, 22 vols. 81. 8s.—50 Ross’s Ruined Abbeys, 3/. 3s. 
—200 Our National Cathedrals, 3 vols. 11. lls. 6d.—54 Sinclair's Flowers 
of the Hawaiian Islands, 1/. 1ls. 6d.—50 mayen Powell's Savage Isles, 
1l. 1s.—50 Du Maurier’s The einer een Large Paper—168 History of the 
American-Spanish War—750 Cardinal Dubois’ Memoirs, 2 vols. 16s. net. 
—400 The Reign of Terror, 2 7a. 16s. net.—650 Paul de Kock’s 
Memoirs, 16s.—250 Stendhal’s Chartreuse de Parme, &c.—250 Beerbohm’s 
Caricatures, 10s. 6¢d.—329 Count Hamilton's Four Facardins, 2ls.— 

Landor's Works, 2 vols. royal 8vo.—100 Hone’s Works, 4 vols.— 
9,000 The Duke of Berwick, coloured, 5s.; the smaller Bumbers comprise 
Ormerod’s Cheshire—Walton’s Peak’ Scenery—Audsley’ 8 Polychromatic 
Decoratién—Books on Engineering. Mechanics, Chemistry, and Natural 
Philosophy—Several Thousand Volumes of Circulated Books—Steel 
and Copper Plates, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





a) Sploris, 


Valuable Miscell Books, i: From the 


Library of a Gentleman (removing). 
M ESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
October 24, and ’ 
BOOKS, including Voragine, Legenda Aurea, Black ater, 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, 2 vols, 1577—E 
Original Ninth Edition, 25 vols.—Punch, BAI OO. Shakespeare’ 's Poems, 
Kelmscott Press — Shakespeare Society’s Publications, 45 vols. — 
Dodsley’s Old Plays, 15 vols.—Dramatists of the Restoration, 14 vols. 
—Lamb’s Elia, First Series, —— 1833—Egan’s Real Life in ‘London, 
2 yols.—and other valuable Boo 

rice are preparing. 


FRIDAY, October 19, 
Expensive Lathe, Tools, and Miscellaneous Property. 


Me J. C.STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at 
his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, “nagar Garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, October 19, at half-past 12 o’cloc! ge AMATEUR 
ORNAMENTAL TURNING and SCREW- Corr ING LATHE, 5} inch 
centre, 4{t. bed, quantity of expensive Chucks by W. Goyen, Turning 
Tools by Holtzapftel, Planing Machine, &c.; also Cameras and Lenses— 





Two Following Days, atl ‘o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
1527— 








WHY DO THE PRO-BOERS AND LITTLE ENGLANDERS 
HATE MR. CHAMBERLAIN? 
FOR THE TRUE ANSWER READ 
NGLAND’S ENEMIES, 
Price 1s. 
W. R. Russell & Co. Paternoster Row. 

Recently published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. illustrated, price 10s. 6d. net. 
HERALDRY in RELATION to SCOTTISH 
HISTORY and ART. 

Being the Rhind Lectures on Archxology for 1898. 

By Sir JAMES BALFOUR PAUL, 

F.8.A.8cot., Lord Lyon King of Arms. 

“ All the sources of heraldic lore are described by the Lord Lyon in a 
poy od and ramen di ee which should make his book in its own line 
d of our history as the ‘Scottish Legal 

Antiquities’ of basin Sunes.” '—Glasgow Herald. 


Edinburgh : David Douglas, 10, Castle Street. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., ‘Limited. 


ROF. EBENEZER PROUT’S 
THEORETICAL WORKS. 


HARMONY: its Theory and Practice. Twelfth Edition. Bound, 5s. 
KEY to ‘HARMONY.’ Bound, 2s. 
ADDITIONAL EXERCISES to ‘HARMONY.’ Bound, Is. 6d. 
KEY to ‘ADDITIONAL EXERCISES to “HARMONY.’’’ 

Bound, 2s. 6d. 

COUNTERPOINT : Strict and Free. Sixth Edition. Bound, 5s. 
ADDITIONAL EXERCISES to ‘COUNTERPOINT.’ Bound, 2s. 62. 

DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT and CANON. Third Edition. Bound, 5s. 

FUGUE. Fourth Edition. Bound, ds. 

FUGAL ANALYSIS. Second Edition. Bound, 5s. 

MUSICAL FORM. Third Edition. Bound, 5s. 

APPLIED FORMS. Third Edition. Bound, 5s. 

The ORCHESTRA. Vol. I. TECHNIQUE of the INSTRUMENTS. 
Second Edition. Bound, is. 

Vol. Il. ORCHESTRAL COMBINATION. Bound, 











oe 
8. 


Augener & Co. 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 





ra and Field Glasses, and other S 





om M: scellaneous Propert: y- 
= view day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 
had. 





MONDAY, October 22. 
An important Collection of Exotic Lepidoptera, §c. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
MONDAY, October 22, at half-past 12 o'clock, a magnificent SERIES 
of TROPICAL BUTTERFLIES and other INSECTS, comprising rare 
and beautiful Specimens from all parts of the world, in perfect 
condition, arranged in handsome Cabinets ; also Duplicate nsects 
in Papers, &c. 
nad view Saturday prior from 10 till 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues 





European Bird Collection. 


R. J. C. STEVENS, 38, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., has ALE by PRIVATE TREATY @ most 
py ae beautifully pon Collect on of the above, the Property 
of a NOB 
Particulars on application. 








OURNAL of the INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES, 
No. CXCIX. OCTOBER, 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
Dr. Reginald Dudfield on Census Taking. With Discussion. 
nego 1901. 

Mr. George J. Lidstone on the Legal Position of a Purchaser (for 
Value) from the Assignee under a Voluntary Settlement in the 
event of the subsequent Bankru wd of the Settlor. 

Life Assurance Peay in Cape Colony. 
The Institute of Acti 
Additions to vo iiwery. 


List of Mem 
a : C, & E, Layton, Farringdon Street. 





NOW READY. 
PPBAGMENTS of a FAITH FORGOTTEN, 


Some Short Sketches among the Gnostics, mainly of the 
First Two Centuries. 


A Contribution to the Study of Christian Origins based 
on the most recently recovered Materials. 


BY 
G. R. 8. MEAD, B.A. M.R.A.S. 


Deals with the heredity and environment of infant 
Christianity, and is the first attempt to bring together alb 
the existing sources of information on the earliest Christian 
philosophers and mystics. Full bibliographies on the 
various subjects are appended. 

Pp. 650, price 10s. 6d. net. 
The Theosophical Publishing Society. 
NOW READY, SECOND ayo REVISED and AUGMENTED, 
mee, 
ASTRONOMY YOUNG. 


T. LYNN, BA. F.R.A.8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
READY AT ONCE. 





GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


LONG LIVE THE KING. 5s. 
By GUY BOOTHBY. 


Mr. Boothby’s last book was pronounced by many leading journals to be the author’s 
best, but in ‘ Long Live the King’ it will be found that he has excelled himself. 


HOW WE KEPT THE FLAG FLYING. 6s. 


The Siege of Ladysmith through Australian Eyes. 
By DONALD MACDONALD, 
The Melbourne Argus War Correspondent. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, special Design. 

Since Mr. Macdonald's return from the front, all Australia has flocked to hear his lec- 
tures. The cold details of facts so pronounced iu the work of most correspondentsare by Mr. 
Macdonald invested with the glamour of realism. By graphic writing and brilliant and 
humorous anecdote the reader is carried outside himself, and seems in fancy to be an eye- 
witness of the whole thing. ‘How We kept the Flag Flying’ will undoubtedly take rank 
as a the finest books on the war, and should soon become a standard work on the 
subject. 

A SPLENDID NEW NOVEL. 


HATE, THE DESTROYER. 


By R. NORMAN SILVER, 
Author of ‘A Daughter of Mystery,’ &c. 
A frankly sensational story, but written with an air of probability that gives the book 
an altogether exceptional interest. It may be safely predicted that any one who reads the 
first chapter will not be able to lay the book aside until he has read through to the end. 


RICHARD MARSH’S NEW NOVEL. 


A HERO OF ROMANCE. 


By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of ‘The Datchet Diamonds,’ ‘The Crime and the Criminal,’ &c. 

Every one knows Mr. Marsh’s work. He seems equally at home in all branches of fiction. 
But ‘A Hero of Romance,’ though it is as crammed with incident, adventure, and surprise 
as the most sensational of his novels, is distinctly a new departure, and may be guaranteed 
to hold every reader on the tenter-hooks of expectation from the first chapter to the last. 


3s. 6d. 





NEW NOVELS JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE HOUSE OF GIANTS. 3s. 6d. 


By YORICK EVERETT, 


This is one of those rarest of rare books—a thrilling detective story, written on Fame mteera A 
new lines. ‘‘Yorick Everett” veils the identity of a famous novelist, whose /in-de-siéc 
stories have attained world-wide popularity. This new novel, however, contains no 
semblance of ‘‘ modernity,” for which bis work his famous, and it has been thought advis- 
able to let the book appeal to a new constituency. 


ETHEL TURNER'S NEW STORY. 


THREE LITTLE MAIDS. 3s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, with about 30 Illustrations. 
The MORNING ADVERTISER says :—‘ A tale of absorbing interest......The book all 
2 written in a vein that will afford genuine delight to those into whose hands it 
may fall.” 


A SPLENDID NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE KNIGHT, 
Author of ‘ Winds of March,’ ‘ The Circle of the Earth,’ &c. 


A SON OF AUSTERITY. 6s. 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—“‘ Limned with power. Strangely touching...... 
Their relationship forms one of the most moving in recent fiction.” 
The NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE says :—*‘ We have come across nothing more meri- 
torious than this very well-written and very fascinating tale. We esteem it as one of the 
most noticeable novels of the year, and shall be surprised if such be not the verdict of its 


readers.” . 
A PRINCE OF SWINDLERS. 5s. 
LLOYD'S NEWS says :—“ After ‘ Dr. Nikola’ this is Mr. Boothby’s best book. Mr. 


By GUY BOOTHBY. 
Boothby in Simon Carne has invented a singular being, quite as fascinating as the ubiquitous 
Dr. Nikola.” 





NEW NOVEL BY HEADON HILL, 
Author of ‘ By a Hair’s Breadth,’ ‘ Queen of the Night,’ &e. 


CAGED. 6s. 


The LITERARY WORLD says :—‘‘ And it is because the story is so excellently told, 
the threads so‘carefully gathered up, the descriptions so vivid, and the interest so sustained, 
that we have found such delight in it.” 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW NOVEL. 


A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY. 6s. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of ‘ Mysterious Mr. Sabin,’ ‘A Man and his Kingdom,’ &c. 
The WORLD says :—“‘ A fine, vigorous, bustling story this, containing some excellent 
characterization. A succession of exciting incidents rivets the reader’s attention at the 
commencement of the tale. Mr. Oppenheim carries us along at a fine rate, and may be 


@ (0S IST. 


ELEVEN SPLENDID 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 


THE MAN OF THE MOMENT. 3s. 6d. 
By MORICE GERARD, 
Author of ‘ Murray Murgatroyd, Journalist.’ 


The DUNDEE COURIER says :—“ A well-written and exciting novel.” 


THE LOVE THAT LASTS. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of ‘The House on the Marsh,’ &c. 


The SCOTSMAN says:—“ A tale through which the reader is carried with throbbing 
interest.” 











3s. 6d. 


BY ORME AGNUS. 


JAN OXBER. 3s. 6d. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘‘ Jan Oxber’ is a genuinely strong piece of work. 
Mr. Agnus has achieved a remarkable task...... Jan Oxber is a very striking character, and 
his tragic story is told with unforced pathos and unexaggerated truth, and contains an 
absolutely classical instance of unconscious rustic humour. Better than anything of the 
kind which has appeared for a long time. ‘Jan Oxber’ deserves a very notable success.” 


UNDER FATE’S WHEELS. 3s. 6d. 


By LAWRENCE L. LYNCH, 
Author of ‘Shadowed by Three,’ &c. 
The WORLD says :—“‘ There is no lack of incident. Its pages teem with incident.” 


A STIRRING HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


A MAN OF HIS AGE. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of ‘ For the Religion,’ &c. 


The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says:—' Superior to anything that Mr. Stanley 
Weyman has written. Every scene in the story is presented as if we saw the whole thing 


AGATHA WEBB. 3s. 6d. 


By A. K. GREEN, 
Author of ‘ The Leavenworth Case,’ &c. 


The SCOTSMAN says :—“‘ The author of ‘The Leavenworth Case’ is unrivalled as the 
constructor of a tale of mystery, and her new tale fully bears out her reputation. | Handled 
with an admirable skill, the book never for a moment flags in its keen, circuitous interest. 


3s. 6d. 





SHOULD SHE HAVE SPOKEN? 3s. 6d. 
By ESTHER MILLER, 


Author of ‘ Spoil of the Gods,’ ‘ Willow Wood,’ &c. 


The LITERARY WORLD says :—“‘ A strong novel, replete with strong events strongly 
narrated. There are a strength and directness about Miss Ksther Miller, a method of telling 
her story, which are extremely refreshing. The plot is developed with an admirable fresh- 
ness and verve.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. LEACH. 3s. 6d. 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM, 
Author of ‘ The Star Child,’ ‘ Meresia,’ &c. 


The COURT JOURNAL says :—“ A clever novel, full of exciting incidents. It will be 
read with avidity, as there is certainly not a dull page in it.” 


THE FATHER CONFESSOR. 3s. 6d. 


By DORA SIGERSON SHORTER (Mrs. Clement Shorter), 
Author of ‘ The Fairy Changeling,’ &c. 

The DAILY MAIL says:—“ A strange book, a haunting book, in power weird, in idea 
altogether Celtic, but unmistakably the book of a writer who can write, and writing can 
think. Episode chases episode with a precision which would have satisfied Guy de Mau- 
passant himself, and with all the pathos is unfailingly sure and true. 











JOSEPH HOCKING’S NEW NOVEL. 


‘THE PURPLE ROBE. 3s. 6d. 


The BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE says :—“ A grand book, brilliantly clever, absorbingly 
interesting, and absolutely convincing. Mr. Hocking has written many powerful novels; 
‘The Purple Robe’ excels them all.” 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of ‘A Millionaire of Yesterday,’ &c. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT SNARE. 3s. 6d. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘‘The story is not only intensely interesting 
and exciting, but the characters are powerfully drawn and their individuality preserved. 





congratulated upon a most praiseworthy and successful performance.’ 





This is a book to read breathlessly from start to finish.” 








WARD, LOCK & CO., Lrp., Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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MESSRS. 


METHUEN’S LIST. 





Crown 


The MASTER CHRISTIAN. By Marie CorEtti. 
8vo. 6s. 

Messrs METHUEN beg to announce that the demand for Mr. ANTHONY 
HOPE’S New Novel is so great that, the First very large Edition being 
almost exhausted, they are preparing a SECUND EDITION. 


A STORY OF MODERN POLITICS AND SOCIETY. 


QUISANTE. By Antuony Hore. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


The FOOTSTEPS of a THRONE. By Max Pemserron. 
lllustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


SONS of the MORNING. By Even Puitirorrs, Author 


of ‘ The Children of the Mist.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
**A book of strange power and fascination.’’—Morning Fost. 
‘*Mr. Phillpotts’s rustics are gloriously funny.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The issues of life are explored by a master-hand.’’—Datly Telegraph. 
‘*Full of charm.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
“‘A vivid style and a powerful grasp.’’— Athenaeum. 
“Inimitable humour.”— Daily Graphic. ‘*A full-blooded story.’’—Academy. 
“*A very great advance.’’—Daily Express. 
‘*The rustics are delicious.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


A MASTER of CRAFT. By W. W. Jacozs, Author of 


‘Many Cargoes.’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Can be unreservedly recommended to all who have not lost their appetite for whole- 
some laughter.’’— Spectator. 

“* Full of the most amusing situations and witty dialogue.’’—Scotsman. 

“A laughter-compelling book. The characters are all human, not a puppet among 
them.’’— Glasgow Evening News. 

**A really funny bouk.’’— Manchester Guardian, 

‘*A most attractive volume, admirably illustrated.’”’—Speaker. 


THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


The GATELESS BARRIER. By Lucas Mater, Author of 


* The Wages of Sin.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The workmanship of the book is eminently admirable. Mr. Rivers is a brilliant 
character-study. The book is written with distinction, reticence, humour, and power.” 

“This beautiful and thoughtful book.’’— Public Opinion. mdoner. 

‘* It is but seldom that one is delighted by so masterly and graceful a handling of the 
supernatural in fiction as is found in this work.’’—Glasgow Herald, 

“Genuine imagination and charm have been at work here. 
elegant and polished.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“‘In ‘The Gateless Barrier’ it is at once evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has preserved 
her birthright of originality, the artistry, the actual writing, is above even the high level of 
the books that were born before.’’— Westminster Gazette. 

“It is an admirable piece of work—skilful in manipulation, interesting as a story, with 
a fascination of its own.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

“‘ Expresses admirably some of the true aspects of the supernatural life.’’—Pilot. 


CUNNING MURRELL. By Arruur Morrison, Author of 


* A Child of the Jago,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘*The plot hangs admirably. The dialogue is perfect.’”’-— Daily Mail. 
**Tdyllic.’’—Outlook, ‘* A close and sympathetic study.” —Atheneum. 
** Well out of the beaten track...... of unusual interest.’’—cotsman, 
**A sheer success of literary art.’’— Morning Post. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


The SOFT SIDE. By Henry James, Author of ‘ What 


Maisie Knew.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** Will delight his audience.’’—Outlook. 

‘*A dexterity of workmanship quite admirable.’’— Morning Leader. 

“‘The workmanship is simply wonderful. There is amusement, delight, surprise, and 
admiration.’’—Jllustrated London News. 

‘*A string of pearls.’’—Star. “*Will make new converts.’’—Literature. 

“ Exquisite precision.’’— St. James’s Gazette. 

‘*The amazing cleverness marks the great worker.’’— Speaker. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


TONGUES of CONSCIENCE. By R. S. Hicnens, Author 


of ‘Flames.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


WOUNDS in the RAIN. War Stories. By SrepHen Crane, 
Author of ‘The Red Badge of Courage.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“*Mr. Crane seldom did better work.’’—Daily Mail. 
** Something of the truth about war.’’—£cho. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
WINEFRED. By S. BarinG-Govutp, Author of ‘ Mehalah.’ 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
**One of Mr. Baring-Gould’s excellent stories. 
book.”’— Atheneum. 
“*Jane Marley is one of those strong natures which Mr. Baring-Gould loves to draw.” 
** A charming tale, full of passion and adventure.’”’— Echo. Globe. 
“*This book has a healthy, breezy quality.””—Glasgow Herald. 
“Full of unfailing interest.’’—Scotsman. 


SERVANTS of SIN. By J. BLounpELLE Burton, Author 
of ‘The Clash of Arms.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


PATH and GOAL. By Apa CamsrinGE. 


“* Admirably told with a fine sympathy.’”’—Scotsman, 

“* Fine character portraying.’’-—St. James’s Gazette. 

‘** We meet with real human beings.” — Literary World. 

“* There is strength and art in this book.”—Glasgow Herald. 


The writing is always 


Many incidents diversify this lively 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 














SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


The CONQUEST of LONDON. By DororHea Gerarp, 
Author of ‘Lady Baby.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* Highly entertaining and enjoyable.”— Scotsman. 
‘* Fortunate is the reader into whose hands this book falls.’’— Outlook, 
‘** Exceedingly well written.’’—Daily Graphic. 
“A light-hearted story.”’—Academy. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The SOUL of a CHRISTIAN. By F. S. Grancer, M.A. 


Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A book dealing with the psychology of the average religious life and with the experi- 
ences of the mystic and the symbolist. 


The PEOPLE of CHINA. By J. W. Rosertson-Scort. 


With a Map. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The WALKERS of SOUTHGATE: being the Chronicles 


of a Cricketing Family. By W. A. BETTESWORTH. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


‘* A worthy memorial of the famous family.” —Glasgow Herald, p 
“A volume which every lover of the game of games should add to his library.’’—Outlook. 


DARTMOOR: a Descriptive and Historical Sketch. By 
S. BARING-GOULD. With Plans and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*A most delightful book.’’—Daily News. 
‘* Informed with close personal knowledge.”’—Literary World. 


The SIEGE of MAFEKING. ByJ.Ancus Hamitton. With 


many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


** A vivid picture.”’"— World. 
“A thrilling story.”"— Observer. 


The RELIEF of MAFEKING,. By Fitson Youne. 


Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WITH the BOER FORCES. 
With 24 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘*A most interesting book. It has many and great merits.”—Atheneum. 
‘* Has extreme interest and scarcely less value.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘** A storehouse of material.’’—.Speaker. 
“ Full of startling facts and well-recorded impressions.’’—Morning Leader. 
‘* Of great general excellence.””— Daily Chronicle. 
‘** Every one should read it.” —Public Opinion. 
“ Fascinating.’’— Manchester Courier. 
‘‘A more studiously fair narrative could scarcely be written.” —Manchester Guardian. 


WRIT in BARRACKS. By Epaar WatLace. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 
The CONSTRUCTION of LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 


By A. T. HARB, M.A. With numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


LACE -MAKING in the MIDLANDS, PAST and 
PRESENT. By C. C. CHANNER and M. E. ROBERTS. With 16 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 2s. éd. 


AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. Ritzema Bos. 
Translated by J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A. With an Introduction by ELEANOR 
A. ORMEROD, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SUSSEX. By F. G. Brapanr, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. 


New. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Trourseck. Illus- 


trated by F. D. Bedford. Pott 8vo. cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. : 
[The Little Guides. 


A GUIDE to ETERNITY. By Carpinat Bona, Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by J. W. STANBRIDGE, B.D., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. Pott 8vo. cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


[The Library of Devotion. 
FOR GOOD CHILDREN. 


The LIVELY CITY of LIGG. By Geterr BurGess. With 
53 Illustrations, 8 of which are Coloured. Small 4to. 6s. 


With 


By Howarp C. HILLEGas. 





THE LITTLE LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. Pott 8vo. 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. Kineuake. With an Introduction and 


Notes. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. GaskELL. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
The EARLY POEMS of ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


Edited by J. C. COLLINS, M.A. 


MAUD. By ALFrep, Lorp TENNYSON. 
WORDSWORTH. 


Each Volume, 


Edited by ELIZABETH 





METHUEN & CO. 





36, Essex Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


“THE WORK HAS UNDOUBTED VALUE.”—Standarda. 


LORD ROSEBERY : his Life and Speeches. 


By THOMAS F. G. COATES. 


In 2 large demy 8vo. vols. (over 1,000 pages), handsomely bound in buckram gilt, and gilt top, 24s. net. With Full-Page Illustrations and Portraits printed on 
Art Paper, and 2 Photogravure Portraits. 
The Speeches are given by permission of the Earl of Rosebery and the Times. 
“The author has fulfilled his task with diligence and discretion. The Life is not wholly without attraction even for that fastidious and pampered person the general reader, while 


as a trustworthy record of the views of Lord Rosebery on the vast range of subjects in which he has shown himself specially interested, it renders to the student of modern politics a 


substantial service. The work is accompanied by photogravure portraits and other illustrations, and, more important still, is provided with an index, which will be especially prized b 
those who desire to use it as a book of reference.”—Daily News, ” “ ee “is 














THE RIGHT HON. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN : 


The Man and the Statesman. 
By N. MURRELL MARRIS, 
In 1 large handsome demy 8vo. vol. (over 500 pages), buckram gilt and gilt top, 10s, net. With 32 Full-Page Illustrations and Portraits printed on Plate 
Paper, and a Photogravure Portrait, [Neat week, 


EXTRACT FROM PREF ACE,.—“ My thanks are due to Mr. Chamberlain for permission to photograph Highbury, including a selection from his private collection of cartoons, 
and also for kindly giving a special sitting for his portrait which appears as a frontispiece to the book. I wish further most gratefully to acknowledge the help accorded me by the family 
in verifying details connected with family history and personal matters, and for giving me all the information in their power relative thereto.” 





A CHEAP EDITION OF AN IMPORTANT WORK BY A SKILLED WRITER AND GREAT AUTHORITY. 


INTIMATE CHINA: 


The Chinese as I have Seen Them. 
By Mrs. ARCHIBALD LITTLE, 


In 1 large handsome volume, cloth gilt, with over 120 Illustrations, 6s. 
“The Celestial as he is. It is a graphic word picture.”— Daily Chronicle. 
‘* Her book is not only one of the most valuable, but also one of the most readable on the subject. The illustrations are as interesting as they are numerous,”—Globe, 


THE STORY OF BELGIUM : 


With a Chapter on the Congo Free State. 
By CARLYLE SMYTHE, B.A. 


In cloth, crown 8vo. 6s, 








THE BOOK OF THE HOUR,—READ 


THE STORY OF CHINA 


TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By NEVILLE P. EDWARDS, Author of ‘The Transvaal in War and Peace.’ 
In artistic paper cover, 1s.; in cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 70 SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS, including Portraits, Scenes of the Recent Fighting, Maps, &c. 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6s. NOVELS. 





PUNCH says :—‘‘ Life is short, books to be reviewed are multitudinous, and available space in Mr. Punch’s columns is exceed'ngly small. But my Baronite rarely resists the 
temptation to take up a novel bearing the brand HUTCHINSON. They must have a taster of uncommonly quick, true instinct.” 
BY JOSEPH HATTON. AS AN INSTANCE OF THE GREAT DEMAND FOR 
IN MALE ATTIRE MARIE CORELLI’S NEW AND POWERFUL LONG STORY, 
. 
FIRST REVIEW.—“ Full of action, it has the novelty of interest belonging to the B 0 » ¢ 


adventures of a feminine athlete in male attire. The narrative is brisk, the dialogue rough | jf MAY BE MENTIONED THAT ONE BOOKSELLER ALONE HAS THIS WEEK 
and racy, the incidents violent. It has the interest of the unusual and the sensational. It is GIVEN A REPEAT ORDER FOR OVER 1,000 COPIES. 
nearly always amusing.” — Scotsman, 


— THE FOURTH IMMENSE EDITION IS NOW READY, IN CLOTH GILT, 352 pages. 
BY RICHARD PRYCE. cme ae 


THIS DAY. 
JEZEBEL CUTCLIFFE HYNE'S STIRRING STORY. 
‘** An extremely well-written ek umetiiin car Mr. Pryce handles a plot with THE FILIBUSTERS. 


such humour and geniality, such briskness of dialogue and crispness of style, as can hardly 
fail to stimulate the most jaded novel-reader.”—Spectator, 





: ¢ THIS DAY. 

auaalaael cei pue ody Manes rank with the best works of fiction produced BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER'S GREAT NOVELS. KING OF THE ROCKS. 

NEARLY 100,000 COPIES OF ‘A DOUBLE THREAD’ AND ‘THE FARRINGDONS’ ) By AMBROSE PRATT. 


HAVE BEEN SOLD. THIS INCLUDES THE ENGLISH EDITIONS ONLY. eniipainnindeeties 
THE FARRINGDONS BY ARABELLA KENEALY. 


“The best book Miss Fowler has written.”— Bookman, CHARMING RENEE. 
A DOUBLE THREAD. FIRST REVIEW.—‘‘ A novel of exceptional power and brilliancy ; Miss Kenealy’s work 


is so thorough, finished, and artistic. Renée herself is in very sooth a beautiful creation, 
‘The novel is little short of amazing in its cleverness and wit. It scintillates with | and the growth of her love for Stratheldon, and of her knowledge of him, are shown with 
right dialogue, smart epigram, happy repartee, and wise aphorisms.”— Daily Mail. many touches of really masterly skill.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


Have You Seen the LIVING RACES OF MANKIND ? 


PART I. IS READY TO-DAY. PRICE 7d, 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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A SELECTION FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S CATALOGUE, 


WHICH WILL BE SENT ON 


APPLICATION. 





The CAMPAIGN of 1815. By W. O’Connor Morris. 
With Maps. Cloth, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. 
M. HovussayYE writes to the Author :—‘“‘J’ai lu avec beaucoup de plaisir 
votre livre sur la Campagne de 1815. C'est un excellent résumé, copieux et 
critique, trés judicieux, trés précis, et trés clair.” 


The RISE of the RUSSIAN EMPIRE. By Hector H. 
MUNRO. With Maps. Cloth, medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Munro's excellent book...... must be praised as a learned, interesting, 


and valuable contribution to English knowledge of the rise of Russia.” 
Spectator. 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH POLITICS. By Joun 
M. ROBERTSON, Author of ‘Patriotism and Empire.’ Cloth, 
demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘*The clearness of his reasoning and the forcible style in which he states 
the social and political problems that lie before the modern world compel 
attention.”—Daily Chronicle. 


RUSSIA in ASIA: a Record and a Study, 1558-1899. 
By ALEXIS KRAUSSE, Author of ‘China in Decay.’ New and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, with Maps, 10s, net, 

** Books without number have already been written on the several phases 
of the Russian advance, but Mr. Krausse’s volume is, we think, the first 
concise presentation in English of its entire history.” —Spectator. 


MRS. DELANY (Mary Granvilie): a Memoir, 1700-1788. 
By GEORGE PASTON. With 7 Portraits in Photogravure. Cloth, 
large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“The thanks of all lovers of the eighteenth century are due to George 

Paston for condensing so skilfully into one volume the edition of six volumes 

published in 1861.”—Spectator. 


GRANT ALLEN: a Memoir. By Epwarp Ctopp. 
Portrait in Photogravure. Cloth, crown 8vo. 68. 
‘* Just such a biography as those who hold Mr. Allen’s name in affectionate 
reverence would desire to welcome.”— Daily News, 


TCHAIKOVSKY: his Life and Works. By 
NEWMARCH. With Portrait. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A most interesting and important addition to the personal literature of 
music.”—Academy. 


IDYLLS of the SEA. By F. T. BuLten, Author of ‘ The 
Cruise of the ‘‘Cachalot.”’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, [Second Edition, 


“He has, in fact, discovered and explored a new field of literature, and 
stands alone in the mastery of its charms.”— Times. 


TRAVELS in ENGLAND. By Ricuarp Le GaLLienne. 


With 6 Full-Page Illustrations by Herbert Railton, Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


**A delightful book...... Mr, Le Gallienne has the true descriptive art.” 
Pali Mali Gazette. 


With 


Rosa 


a Little Book for Wayfarers. 
Compiled by EDWARD VERRALL LUCAS. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
India paper, leather, 7s. 6d. [Third Edition. 

“A dainty and eminentiy companionable little volume, easy to hold and 
most portable...... There are certain items indispensable to every tourist’s 
portmanteau, and this green-and-gold booklet should henceforth be included 
among them.”— World. 


GRANT ALLENS HISTORICAL GUIDES. 


I. PARIS. II. FLORENCE. III. VENICE. 
IV. CITIES of BELGIUM. 


Fcap. 8vo. cloth, with rounded corners, 3s. 6d. net each. 
**Such good work in the way of showing students the right manner of 
approaching the history of a great city...... The execution of the little volumes 
is, on the whole, admirable...... The useful little volumes.”— Times, 


AD ASTRA: Poems. By CuarLes WuitwortH Wynne. 
Feap. 4to. buckram, 5s. net. [Third Edition in preparation. 
“Mr, Wynne’s poem is clear as well as thoughtful, and gives a musical 
expression to abstruse considerations too often made dull in prose, and cultured 
readers will turn to it not without interest and admiration,”—Scotsman. 


The OPEN ROAD: 

















RECENT FICTION. 
The YELLOW DANGER. By M. P. Suiet, Author of 


* Cold Steel,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
“ An exciting and persuasive romance.”—Academy. 


No. 5, JOHN STREET. By Ricwarp Waireinc. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, 6s. [Twenty-second Thousand. 
**One of the most strikingly successful and also one of the cleverest pieces of work 
which have appeared for many months past.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


The GENTLEMAN from INDIANA. By Boots 


TARKINGTON. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
** A strongly conceived, fanciful story, executed in a thoroughly workmanlike pl 
orld. 








HILDA WADE. By Grant ALLEN. With 100 Illustrations 
and Cover designed by Gordon Browne. Imperial 16mo. cloth, 6s. 
“ Hilda Wade had all the observation of Sherlock Holmes, and twice his acumen...... 
Mr. Grant Allen’s last work is full worthy of his reputation.””—Daily Chronicle. 


TWELVE TALES: Select Stories. By Grant ALLEN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. [Second Edition. 
“In this volume will be found some of Mr. Grant Allen’s best work in fiction.” 
Daily Chronicle, 











A DUET. By A. Conan Doy.e. Crown 8vo. cloth, 68. 


[Twenty-eighth Thousand, 
“A most delightful book.’’—Punch. 


OUTSIDERS: an Outline. By R. W. Cuamsers, Author 
[Second Edition. 


of ‘Tbe Cambric Mask,’ &c. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘** Outsiders ’ is a fine book.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


A SECOND COMING. By Ricard Marsa, Author of 


‘The Beetle,’ &c. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘“‘The writer treats his subject with the utmost respect, and there is no trace of 
vulgarity in the writing.”—Athenaum,. 


SPUN YARN: Sea Stories. By Morcan Robertson. 


Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. 
** The stories are exceptionally clever.’’—Spectator. 


The WALLET of KAI LUNG. By Ernest Braman. 


Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. : [Second Edition. 
‘* Genuinely and irresistibly entertaining...... Delightful topsy-turvy comedy.” 


incsbelcitleatedaas Spectator. 
The MONEY SENSE. By Joun Srrance WINTER. 


Cloth, 
crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘“*A distinctly good novel.”’—Echo. 


BLIX: a Love Idyll. By Frank Norris, Author of 


‘McTeague,’ ‘Shanghaied.’ Cloth, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. : : . 
‘* There is nothing prettier, daintier, or more delicate in modern fiction than this capti- 
vating racontar.”—Daily Telegraph. 


A MAN: his Mark. By W. C. Morrow, Author of ‘ The 


Ape, the Idiot, and other People.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
‘* Managed with a great deal of delicacy and skill.”—Atheneum. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
HELEN’S BABIES. By Joun Hasserton. 


Eva Roos. Feap. 4to. cloth, 6s. 


PALEFACE and REDSKIN. By F. Anstey. Illustrated 


by Gordon Browne. Fcap. 4to. cloth, 6s. 


A BOOK of VERSES for CHILDREN. Compiled by 


E. V. LUCAS. With End Papers designed by F. D. Bedford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 











Illustrated by 


[Fourth Edition. 


THE DUMPY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
EDITED BY E. V. LUCAS. 
and the 


The FLAMP, the AMELIORATOR, 
[Third Edition, 


~ SCHOOLBOY'S APPRENTICE. By E. V. LUCAS. 
2. MRS. TURNER’S CAUTIONARY STORIES. hen 

trd Edition, 
3. The BAD FAMILY. By Mrs. Fenwick. ae 

cond Edition. 
4. The STORY of LITTLE BLACK SAMBO. By 


HELEN BANNERMAN. [Strteenth Thousand, 


Cloth, 32mo. Is. 6d. each. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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MR. GRANT RICHARDSS AUTUMN 


LIST FOR 1900. 





SPECIAL NOTICE to LIBRARY SUBSCRIBERS and OTHERS.—-. Grant Richards will be glad to send regularly 


notice of the publication of all the Books he publishes on the eve of publication to any one who will forward to him his or her 


address for that purpose. 





CHARACTERISTICS of MEN, MANNERS, OPINIONS, TIMES, &c. By 
the Right Hon. ANTHONY, EARL of SHAFTESBURY. Edited, with Introduction, by JOHN M. ROBERTSON. 
2 vols. cloth gilt, large crown 8vo. zls. net. [Now ready. 


The FAR EAST: its History and its Question. By Atexis Kravsss, 





Author of ‘ Russia in Asia,’ &c. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 18s. [Now ready. 
SOCIAL and IMPERIAL LIFE of BRITAIN. Vol. I. War and Empire. By 
KENELM D. COTES. Cloth, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 





The STRUGGLE for SUCCESS: a Study in Social Compromise, Expe- 


diency, and Adaptability. By A. STODART-WALKER, M.B. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. [Now rea 





The HANDY MAN, and other Verses. 


Story of Baden-Powell.’ Cloth, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SAVONAROLA: a Drama. 


By Haro.tp Beasig, Author of ‘The 


[Now ready. 





By the Rev. W. J. Dawson. Buckram, crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d, net. [Now ready. 


HOW to WRITE for the MAGAZINES. By “6001. a Year from it.” (“How 


To’’ Series, No. III.) Cloth, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d [Now ready. 








A DREAM of FAIR WOMEN, and other Poems. By Atrrep, Lorp TENNyson. 


With 40 Full-Page Drawings y Edmund J. Sullivan. Large-Paper Edition, limited to 125 Copies, printed on Hand- 
made Paper, with Four of the Plates in duplicate in Photogravure. Each Copy numbered and signed by the Artist. 





Bound in vellum back, grey boards, in Case, medium 4to. 2/. 2s. net. [October 16. 
JEAN PAUL MARAT: the People’s Friend. By E. Betrort Bax. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. Cloth, large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [November 6. 





FLAME, ELECTRICITY, and the CAMERA: Man’s Frogroas from the 


First Kindling of Fire to the Wireless Telegraph and the gy ee 4 of Colour. EORGE Ne With 22 
Cloth, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. ovember 6, 


RECTORIAL ADDRESSES: Delivered before the University of Edin- 


burgh, 1859-1899. Edited, with Introduction, by A. STODART-WALKER, M.B. Cloth, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
[October 23. 


Full-Page Plates, and 70 other Illustrations. 








Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[November 6. 


The STORY of BURNT NJAL. From the Icelandic of the Njals Saga. By 


the late Sir GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. With a Prefatory Note by E. V. LUCAS, and the or 
r 16 


ETHICAL DEMOCRACY. Edited by Sranron Corr. 





abridged from the Original Edition of 1861. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. (Oct 





THREE PLAYS for PURITANS. By G. Bernaxp Suaw. Illustrated. Cloth, 


crown 8vo. 6s. [November 20. 


MEMOIRS of EDWARD HARE, C.8.I., late Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
Bengal. By EDWARD HARE, Major I.M.S. With Portrait in Photogravure, and other Illustrations. Cloth, 
feap. 8vo. 5s. net. [November 20. 


SONGS and LYRICS. By Cuartes WuirwortH Wynne, Author of ‘Ad Astra.’ 


Buckram, feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [November 4. 


The NINETEENTH CEN TURY. By Havetock Ettis, Author of ‘The Criminal,’ 


&c. Cloth, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d [October 16. 














HOW to CHOOSE your BANKER. By Henry Warren, Author of ‘How to 


deal with Your Banker.’ (‘‘ How To” Series, No. IV.) Cloth, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [October 23. 





The CONFESSIONS of ST. AUGUSTINE. With Introduction by ALICE 


MEYNELL. (‘Religious Life” Series, No. I.) Parchment, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [November 6. 


WHAT is CATHOLICISM? By Epmonp Scuerer. 


Rev. R. F. HORTON. Cloth, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“UNTO YOU YOUNG MEN.” 





With Intrcduction by 


[November 23. 





By the Ven. W. M. Sinciair, D.D., Archdeacon 





of London. Cloth gilt, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. [October 23. 
CLOTHES and the MAN. By the “ Major” of To-day. Cloth, feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[October 23. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


A TRIP to TOYLAND. A Picture Story 
told by HENRY MAYER. Illustrated in Colours by 
the AUTHOR. Half-cloth, picture boards, oblong 
folio, 6s. (Now ready. 


PICCALLILI. By EpitH FaArMiLog. Illus- 
trated in Colours by the AUTHOR. Half-cloth, picture 
boards, oblong folio, 6s [Now ready. 


FOUR and TWENTY TOILERS. 
Illustrated in Colours by F. D. BEDFORD. With Verses 
by E. V. LUCAS. Half-cloth, picture an oblong 
folio, 6s. (Now ready. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO NOW?P A 
Book of Suggestions for Children’s Games, Employ- 
ments, Pets, Hobbies, &c. By E. V. LUCAS and ELIZA- 
BETH LUCAS. Illustrated cloth, pott 4to. 6s. 

[Now ready. 


CHAPEL STREET CHILDREN. By 
EDITH FARMILOE. Illustrated, cloth gilt, crown 
8vo. 5s. [Now ready. 


TOM UNLIMITED: a Story for Chil- 
dren. By GRANT ALLEN. Illustrated by GERTRUDE 
M. BRADLEY. New Edition. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 
crown 8vo. 5s. [Now ready. 


The TREMENDOUS TWINS; or, How 


the Boers were Beaten. Illustrated in Colours by Mrs, 
ERNEST AMES. With Verses by ERNEST AMES. 
Picture boards, oblong 4to. 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


NEW DUMPY BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Cloth, 32mo. 1s. 6d. each. 
V. The BOUNTIFUL LADY. ByTHomas 


COBB, Author of ‘ Cooper's First Term,’ &c. Cloth. 
(Now ready. 


VI. ACAT BOOK. Portraits by H. OrricEeR 
SMITH. Characteristics by E. V. LUCAS. Cloth. 
[Now ready. 
SHEPHERD'S ANIMAL TOY BOOKS. 
Crown 4to. 1s. each. 
WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN ? Illus- 


trated in Colours by J. A. SHEPHERD. 
[Now ready. 


A FROG HE WOULD a WOOING 
GO. Illustrated in Colours by J. A. SHEPHERD. 
[Now ready. 


NEW FICTION. 
The NEW ORDER. By OswAtp CRAWFURD. 


Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. [Now ready. 


The BELLE of TOORAK. By E. W. 
HORNUNG. Cloth, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Now ready. 


The INFLUENCE of MARS. By Eva 
ANSTRUTHER. Cloth, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


CYNTHIA in the WEST. By CHaRLzEs 
LEE, Author of ‘Paul Carah, Cornishman.’ Cloth, 
crown 8vo. 6s. [Now ready. 


A FURNACE of EARTH. By Hatuiz 
ERMINIE RIVES, Author of ‘Smoking Flax.’ Cloth, 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


PECCAVI. By E. W. Hornune. Cloth, crown 
8vo. 6s. [About October 23. 


A MAN’S WOMAN. By Frank Norzis, 


Author of ‘ Blix,’ ‘Shanghaied,’ ‘McTeague.’ Cloth, 
crown 8vo. 6s. (October 16. 
The HARP of LIFE. By E.izapera 
GODFREY, Author of ‘Poor Human Nature.’ Cloth, 
crown 8vo. 6s. [October 23. 


The DOCTOR SPEAKS. By the Rev. 


W. J. DAWSON. Cloth, crown 8vo. 6s. [October 23. 


The MARRIAGE of TRUE MINDS. 
By THEOPHILA NORTH. Cloth, crown ooetsber 16. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN’S 
New Volume, The BAG of 
DIAMONDS, and THREE 


BITS of PASTE, 1s now 
ready. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt 


top, 6s. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


IN A CATHEDRAL CITY. 


By BERTHA THOMAS, 
Author of ‘ The Son of the House.’ 
retty story......There is some very charming work in 
‘homas’s volumes.’’— Atheneum. 


it) A 
Miss 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


AS LUCK WOULD HAVE IT. 


By WILLIAM WESTALL, 
Author of ‘With the Red Eagle,’ &c. 

“Mr. Westall has written an exceedingly readable tale, 
and the little surprise which he keeps up his sleeve for the 
last cuts all the tangles asunder in the most extraordinary 
way.’’—Morning Leader, 





CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW STORY. 


Small demy 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE “PRETTY POLLY”: 


A Voyage of Incident. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With 12 Illustrations by G. E. Robertson. 








SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE FOURTH GENERATION. 


By Sir WALTFR BESANT, 
Author of ‘ The Orange Girl,’ &c. 

“Tt is a curious story, very cleverly handled, and is sure 
to be widely read...... There are several very amusing scenes 
in it, and I am sure no one who takes it up to read will set 

t down unfinisned.””— Country Life. 





With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE MAN THAT 
CORRUPTED HADLEYBURG, 


And other Stories and Sketches. 
By MARK TWAIN. 


“It is a book more varied in range than any Mark Twain 
has published...... Every item is splendid reading, and every 
item is quite fresh except the famous rationalization of 
*Isaac’s’ miracle.""—Pall Mali Gazette. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


PHILIP WINWOOD: a Sketch of 


the Domestic History of an American Captain in the 
War of Independence. By R. NEILSON STEPHENS, 
Author of ‘A Gentleman Player,’ &c. With 6 Illustra- 
tions by E. W. D. Hamilton. 

**The story is exceedingly well told, and will be read 
with unflagging interest.’’— Scotsman. 

“* Philip Winwood’ is neither dull nor heavy. It says 
much for Mr. Stephens’s art that he has succeeded in 
giving his book the air of a narrative of actual fact without 
undue prolixity or an approach to commonplace.” 

St. James's Gazette. 

“The air of historical accuracy which the book wears is 
very well maintained.”’—Morning Leader. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A SUGAR PRINCESS. By Albert 


ROSS, Author of ‘Stranger than Fiction,’ &c. 
*,* 1,645,000 Copies of Albert Ross’s Novels 
have been sold in America. 





A NEW EDITION (Vol. V., uniform with the first Four 
Volumes of the CABINET EpITIon), crown 8vo. cloth, 63. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES, 


from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. By JUSTIN 
McCARTHY, M.P. 


*,* The demy 8vo. Edition of all Five Volumes is also 
kept in stock, at 12s. per Volume. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.O. 





MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


eae eee 


— ne 


ENGLAND AND CHINA. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA IN THE VICTORIAN 
ERA. 


As Illustrated in the Life of Sir Rutherford Alcock, K.C.B. D.C.L., many Years Consul and Minister in 


China and Japan. 
in China,’ &c. 





With numerous Illustrations, Portraits, and Maps, 


By ALEXANDER MICHIE, Author of ‘ The Siberian Overland Route,’ ‘ Missionaries 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


NEW WORK BY PROF. SAINTSBURY. 
ON OCTOBER 22 WILL BE PUBLISHED VOL. I. 
A HISTORY OF CRITICISM AND LITERARY TASTE 
IN EUROPE. 


From the Earliest Texts to the Present Day. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. Oxon. ; Hon, LL.D. 
Aberd.; Professor of Khetoric and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh, In 3 vols, 


demy 8vo. 





Vol. I. CLASSICAL and MEDIZ5VAL CRITICISM. 





ON OCTOBER 25 WILL BE PUBLISHED, 


THE CINQUE PORTS: a Historical and Descriptive Record. 


By F. MADOX HUEFFER. With 14 Photogravure Plates and 19 Page and Text Illustrations from 
Drawings by William Hyde. Handsomely bound in art canvas, with special Design by Mr. Hyde. In 


1 vol, royal 4to. 3/7. 3s. net. 


BY THE EARL OF ROSSLYN. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


TWICE CAPTURED: a Record of Adventure during the Boer 


War. With over 60 Illustrations, 


Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


‘The story of the imprisonment, with its terrible monotony, is vividly related, and the description of 
the scenes at the last, when the flight of Kruger and the arrival of Lord Koberts restored so many brave 
men to liberty once more, is among the best passages.” —Morning Post. ‘ 

“With the exception, perhaps, of Mr. Winston Churchill, no correspondent to whose lot it has fallen 
to chronicle events of the war has had more varied or more stirring experiences.” —Daily News. 


“ A valuable sidelight on the war.”— Outlsok. 


‘Very bright and readable, setting forth adventures and experiences of no little interest in a graphic 
and attractive fashion. It is a pleasant, chatty record, full of the detail by which great events are best 


understood.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SEVENTY YEARS at WEST- 
MINSTER. By the late Sir JOHN MOWBRAY, Bart. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. In 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. {Zn October, 


A CENTURY of SCOTTISH HIS- 
TORY. From the Days before the Rebellion to Living 
Memory. By Sir HENRY CRAIK, K.C.B. M.A. Oxon. 
LL.D., Secretary to the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. (Jn the press. 


HELENA FAUCIT (Lady Martin). 
By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. K.C.V.0. With 
Portraits. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. [/n November. 


A KINGS PAWN. A Romance. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, Author of ‘A Man of 
his Age,’ ‘For the Religion,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The NEW HOUSE of COMMONS. 
Its Realities and Romance. By ALFRED KINNEAR, 
Author of ‘To Modder River with Methuen,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [October 18. 


The UTTERMOST FARTHING. By 
B. PAUL NEUMAN, Author of ‘The Interpreter’s 
House,’ ‘ The Supplanter,’ ‘ A Villain of Parts.’ Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

**This clever and decidedly original story...... A narrative 
of remarkable dramatic quality.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Unlike many novelists, Mr. Neuman has a story to tell, 
and, unlike many more, he knows how to tell it...... The 
reader will find himself held in the novelist’s grasp until 
the very end.”’—King. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
Edited by Prof. SAINTSBURY. 


The EARLY RENAISSANCE. By 


the EDITOR. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Jn the press. 





A HISTORY of RHODESIA. Com- 
iled from Official Sources. By HOWARD HENSMAN. 
ith a Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. [In a few days. 


HOW WE ESCAPED FROM PRE- 


TORIA. By Capt. A. HALDANE, D.S.O., 2nd Battalion 
Gordon Highlanders. With 3 Portraits and 2 Plans of 
the Staats Model School, Pretoria. Second Impression. 
1s, 
** As exciting as anything in Dumas.’’—Spectator. 
“Since he read ‘Monte Oristo’ my Baronite has not 
come upon anything more stirring than the story of the 
captivity of the other officers.” —Punch, 


LORD JIM. A Tale. By Joseph 
CONRAD, Author of ‘The Nigger of the Narcissus,’ 
‘An Outcast of the Islands,’ ‘Tales of Unrest,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [October 15. 


KHURASAN and SISTAN. By 
Lieut.-Col. C. E. YATK, C.S.I. C.M.G. F.R.G.S., Indian 
Staff Corps, Agent to the Governor-General and Chief 
Commissioner for Baluchistan, late Agent to the 
Governor-General of India, and Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Consul-General for Khurasan and Sistan. With Map 
and 25 Illustrations and Portraits. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 

[Jmmediately. 


FRENCH COOKERY for ENGLISH 


HOMES. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6¢.; also in 
limp leather, coloured edges, 3s. 


SHIPS THAT PASS in the NIGHT. 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN, Author of ‘The Fowler,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student. 
By GRAHAM TRAVERS (Margaret Todd, M.D.), 
Author of ‘ Windyhaugh,’ &c, Fifteenth and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





WILIIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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TURKEY in EUROPE. By Odysseus. Demy 8vo. with Maps, 16s. 
The LIFE and LETTERS of ZACHARY MACAULAY. By the 


VISCOUNTESS KNUTSFORD. With Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


MILTON. By Walter Raleigh, Professor of English Literature in the 


University of Glasgow, Author of ‘Style, ‘The English Novel,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The STORY of MY CAPTIVITY in the PRETORIA PRISON. By 


ADRIAN HOFMEYR, B.A. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SHADOWS of the WAR. By Mrs. Josceline Bagot. The Author has 


recently visited South Africa in connexion with the Portland Hospital. 8vo. illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


PICTURES and PROBLEMS from LONDON POLICE COURTS. By 


THOMAS HOLMES. Large crown 8vo. with Portrait, 10s, 6d. 


MEMOIR of ADMIRAL SIR THOMAS S. PASLEY, BART. By 


LOUISA M. SABINE PASLEY. Demy 8vo. with Photogravure Frontispiece, 14s. 


MEMORIES of the MONTHS. Second Series. By the Right Hon. Sir 


HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., F.R.S. Large crown 8vo. with Illustrations in Photogravure, 7s. 6d. 


ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By C. Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S., Author of 


‘ Animal Life and Intelligence,’ ‘ Habit and Instinct,’ &c, With nearly 30 Illustrations, Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FOOD, and the PRINCIPLES of DIETETICS. By Robert Hutchison, 


M.D. Edin. M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the London Hospital. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


The PLAGUE: its History, Clinical Features, Pathology, and Bacteriology, 


with Suggestions as to General Preventive Measures, including Preventive Inoculation and Curative Treatment. By Dr. W. M. 
HAFFKINE, assisted by Dr. E. KLEIN, F.R.S., and others. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


A SHORT HISTORY of BRITISH COMMERCE and INDUSTRY. 


By L. L. R. PRICE, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


FRANCIS: the Little Poor Man of Assisi. A Short Story of the Founder 


of the Brothers Minor. By JAMES ADDERLEY, Author of ‘Stephen Remuarx,’ ‘ Paul Mercer, &c. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8yo. 3s, 6d. 


An ESSAY on PERSONALITY as a PHILOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLE. 


By the Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


PARIS : a History of the City from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


By HILAIRE BELLOC, Author of ‘ Danton,’ &c. With Maps and Photogravure Frontispiece. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





ROSE ISLAND. LORD LINLITHGOW. wr 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ &c, By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of ‘ The Colossus,’ ‘ A Son of Empire, 
&e, 
The DUKE. VERITY. 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON, Author of ‘The Lunatic at Large.’ By SIDNEY PICKERING, Author of ‘ Wanderers,’ &e. 
JENNY of the VILLA. RED POTTAGE. 
By Mrs, C. H. RADFORD. By MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 387, Bedford Street, Strand, 
Publisher to the India Office, 
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JUST ISSUED BY THE RATIONALIST 
PRESS ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


414 pp. price 6s. net; by post, 6s. 4d. 


THE RIDDLE OF 
THE UNIVERSE 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


BY 


Prof. ERNST HAECKEL 
(OF JENA). 


This great work, already famous on the 
Continent, contains the ripened conclusions 
based on the writer’s lifelong and well-known 
scientific researches. It is a unique exposi- 
tion, both frem the philosophic and the 
historical point of view, of the evolutionary 
Monism of modern science. 


“About the energy, the vigour, and the 
conviction with which Prof. Haeckel presses 
his views there is as little doubt as there is of 
his immense attainments and the authority 
with which he speaks on all questions of 
natural science.”—Dazly Chronicle. 





London: WATTS & CO. 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





NOW READY. 
Price 10s. 6d. 
THE 


NEW VOLUME 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


JANUARY TO JUNE, 1900. 





The Volume includes Articles on 
OUR NATIONAL FLAG, with Coloured 
Illustration. 
BROWNING. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
COWPER. 
SCOTT. 
DICKENS. 
AMERICA. 
AFRICA. 
BRITISH ARMY. 
COINAGE. 
LONDON. 
CHURCHES. 
FRENCH Prisoners of War in England, 1759. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 





JOHN Cc FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 





MR. WINSTON CHURCHILL'S NEW WAR BOOK. 
IAN HAMILTON’S MARCH. 


Being Letters reprinted from the ‘Morning Post, with some Unpublished 
Letters, together with Extracts from the Diary of Lieut. H. Frankland, 
a Prisoner of War at Pretoria. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 


With Portrait of Lieut.-General Ian Hamilton, Maps, and Plans, 


Crown 8vo. 63, 





With 4 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 12 Maps and Plans. §$vo. 2ls. 


THE SUCCESSORS OF DRAKE. 


By JOLIAN 8. CORBETT, Author of ‘Drake and the Tudor Navy,’ &c. 


*,* This work is designed as a third and concluding volume to the author’s ‘Drake and the Tudor Navy,’ and carries 
a history of the rise of England as a maritime power down to the death of Elizabeth and the conclusion of the Spanish 
ar. 





With 18 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL, EAST AND WEST. 


By FREDERICK COURTENEY SELOUS, 
Author of ‘A Hunter's Wanderings in Africa,’ &c. 


Contents :—A Month in Asia Minor—After Wild Goats on the Maimun Dagh—Travel, Sport, and Ornithology in Asi 
Minor—Notes on a Latter-Day Hunting Trip in the Rocky Mountains—Second Trip to the Rocky Mountains. 





With 8 Photogravure Illustrations from the Original Drawings by Archibald Thorburn. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


AUTUMNS IN ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND GUN. 


By the Hon, A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY., 








NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘ FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES.” 


PIKE AND PERCH. 


By WILLIAM SENIOR (‘ Redspinner,” Editor of the Field). 
With Chapters by ‘‘JOHN BICKERDYKE” and W. H. POPE. 
COOKERY, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 

With 12 Illustrations by George Roller and from Photographs. Crown 8vo. 5s. 





The MAKING of RELIGION. By Andrew Lang, M.A. LL.D. Second and 


Cheaper Edition with a New Preface. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


ESSAYS in ILLUSTRATION of the ACTION of ASTRAL GRAVITATION 


in NATURAL PHENOMENA. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. Assoc.Inst.C.E. F.S.S. F.S.A. 
F.R.M.S. With Diagrams. 8vo. 9s. 


The CONCEPTION of IMMORTALITY: the Ingersoll Lecture, 1899. By 


JOSIAH ROYCE, Professor of the History of Philosophy at Harvard Untversity. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


RELIGION and LIFE: a Plain Essay. By R. Russell. Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. net. 


ON the BANKS of the SEINE. By A. M. F., Authoress of ‘ Foreign 


Courts and Foreign Homes.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a TRAMP. By J. H. Crawford. With a 


Photogravure Frontispiece and 8 other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


JAMES MARTINEAU : a Biography and Study. By A. W. Jackson, A.M. 


With 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
STONY HURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 
PSYCHOLOGY: Empirical and Rational. By Michael Maher, §.J., 


Professor of Mental Philosophy at Stonyhurst College; Examiner for the Diploma in Teaching of the Royal Univer- 
sity of Ireland. Fourth Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


EDMUND FULLESTON;; or, the Family Evil Genius. By B. B. West, 


Author of ‘ Half-Hours with the Millionaires,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 





LON GMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’5S NEW BOOKS. 


——s 


SECOND IMPRESSION OF 
MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—The FIRST IMPRESSION of The 
ISLE of UNREST, by ZH. S. MERRIMAN, 
with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 6s., 18 nearly 


exhausted. A SHCOND IMPRESSION is in 
the press. 


WORLD.—“ ‘A fine story, finely told, with local colour, character, and esprit subtly conveyed, and 
interest vital and sustained. For construction this is Mr, Seton Merriman’s best work.” 
PALL MALL GAZELTTH.—*‘ Mr. Merriman’s ‘Isle of Unrest’ has seemed to me the author’s best 


%.” 


work ; and there are not many better diversions than a novel of Mr. Merriman’s, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘VICE VERSA, 


PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 10, with a Frontispiece, crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Anstey. 


Author of ‘ Vice Versa,’ ‘The Giant’s Robe,’ ‘ A Fallen Idol,’ &c. 

















NEW WORK BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 
PUBLISHED ON OCTOBER 10, large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The MEN of the MERCHANT SERVICE. 


Being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for "Longshore Readers. By FRANK T, BULLEN, 
Author of ‘ The Cruise of the ‘‘ Cachalot,”’ ‘ The Log of a Sea-Waif,’ &c. 


DR. CONAN DOYLE'’S ‘HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR.’ 


On OCTOBER 23, with Maps, large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, Medical Officer in charge of the Langman Field Hospital. 


Author of ‘The White Company,’ ‘ Rodney Stone,’ ‘ The Green Flag, and 
other Tales of War and Svort,’ &c. 


*,* This work is the outcome of Dr. Doyle’s experiences with the Army in South Africa. The 
author’s painstaking methods in historical work are as well known to readers as his skill as a story- 
teller ; and this history of the Boer War is differentiated from other accounts in that it covers the whole 
arena of the military operations, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE STRANGE STORY OF HESTER WYNNE.’ 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE MARBLE FACE. By G. Colmore. 


Author of ‘ A Daughter of Music,’ ‘ The Strange Story of Hester Wynne,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY, BART. 
On OCTOBER 18, crown 8vo, 63. 


THE MAN-TRAP. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of ‘The Pride of Life,’ ‘The Heiress of the Season,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY OLIVE BIRRELL. 
On OCTOBER 26, crown 8vo, 6s, 


LOVE IN A MIST. By Olive Birrell, 


Author of ‘The Ambition of Judith,’ ‘ Anthony Langsyde,’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR 2s. 6d. LIBRARY. 
On OCTOBER 18, in limp red cloth, crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, 


The HEIRESS of the SEASON. By Sir William Magnay, 


Bart., Author of ‘ The Pride of Life,’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8. W. 








A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


—>——_ 
NOW READY. 
In 2 vols. square demy 8vo. cloth, price 27. 2s, net. 


The VENETIAN REPUBLIC. 


Its Rise, its Growth, and its Fall, 421-1797. 
By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 

Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s volumes are the only complete 
history in English of the once great and famous Venetian 
Republic. In 1860 the author brought out a book which 
was recognized as the standard work on the subject, but in 
the forty years which have since elapsed such vast stores of 
additional information have been made accessible, that the 
present book is, toa large extent, not only rewritten, but 
rearranged, while the narrative is carried down to the 
close of the independent government, and a series of 
—- illustrating social institutions has been intro- 

uced. 


A TREATISE on ZOOLOGY. 


By E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A, LL.D. F.B.S., 
Hon. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford; 
Director of the Natural History Departments 
of the British Museum; Fullerian Professor of 
Physiology and Comparative Anatomy in the 
Royal Institution of London. Profusely illus- 





trated. To be completed in Ten Parts. 
NOW READY. 
Part II. The PORIFERA and 
CCELENTERA. By HE. A. MINCHIN, 


M.A., G. H. FOWLER, B.A. Ph.D., and 
GILBERT C. BOURNE, M.A. Part III. 
The ECHINODERMA. By F. A. 
BATHER, M.A., assisted by J. W. GREGORY, 
D.8c., and E. 8. GOODRICH, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
paper covers, price 12s, 6d, net each; cloth, 
price 15s. net each, 

“It is marked by three characteristics, which, indeed, 
may be regarded as now indispensable to any scientific 
work of value —perfect lucidity in the illustrations, which 
are numerous, and, of course, ss drawn by, or under 
the direction of the author; a careful exposition of the 
historical development of life-forms; and complete biblio- 
graphies on each branch of the subject.’’—Literature, 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK to CHRISTIAN 


and ECCLESIASTICAL ROME, Parts III. 
and IV. in One Volume. By M.A. R. TUKER 
and HOPE MALLESON. Part III. MONAS- 
TICISM in ROME. Part IV. ECCLESIASTI- 
CAL ROME. Containing Illustrations of the 
Badges of Monastic Orders, Plan and View of 
a Monastery, Plan of the Vatican, Arms of 83 
Popes, and 9 Coloured Pages of Monastic 
Orders and Habits. 

‘*Messrs. Tuker and Malleson have brought together into 
some three hundred pages an enormous quantity of infor- 
mation, always pertinent and interesting, about monasticism 
—monks, friars, canons, sisters of charity, &c.—and their 
‘ecclesiastical’ section, which treats of the Pope, Papal 
ceremonies, Papal palaces, cardinals and orders, major and 
minor, is nearly as ample.’”’—Literary World. 

“Contains a compilation of facts which will be most 
useful to visitors and others who are desirous of making 
some acquaintance with the religious institutions of modern 
Rome.” —Pilot. 








NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. containing 151 Illustra- 
tions, price 7s. 6d. net. 


STUDIES in FOSSIL BOTANY. 


By DUKINFIELD HENRY SCOTT, M.A. 
Ph.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. F.G.8., Honorary Keeper 
of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal Gardens, 
Kew ; Author of ‘ An Introduction to Structural 
Botany.’ 

* An excellent book...... To the botanist it will appeal as a 
thoroughly sound and scientific piece of exposition, which 
is a considerable contribution to a recent and important 
branch of the subject.’’—Spectator. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. price 1s. in paper covers. 
MUNICIPAL LONDON, 1900. 


By C. A. WHITMORE, M.P. 


‘* An exceedingly useful shilling handbook.” 
Daily Graphic. 


‘* Very welcome because interesting and useful.” —Gilode. 





ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S MESSRS, MESSRS. BELL'S 
NEW BOOKS. HURST & BLACKETT NEW BOOKS. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. 


By JOHN MORLEY. 
With Portrait. 8vo. 10s. net, 


Also an Edition, fully illustrated with carefully 
Authenticated Portraits in Public and Private 
Galleries, and with Reproductions of Contem- 
poraneous Prints in the British Museum and the 
University of Oxford, extra crown 8vo. 14s. net. 
[Ready October 19. 





NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
MACMILLAN’S 
LIBRARY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
Edited by A. W. POLLARD. 
Demy 8vo. cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. net each. 
MEMOIRS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By J.G. LOCKHART. In Five Volumes. 





NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 


THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 10s. net. 


GLOBE.—“ The pictorial illustrations are almost legion, 
and, moreover, are of very good quality, doing real justice 
to their attractive subjects......It is as presentable ex- 
ternally as it is interesting and ‘entertaining within.” 


ALSO BY CHARLES W. WOOD. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


IN the VALLEY of the RHONE. 
With 88 Illustrations. 10s. net. 
FIELD.—*“ Full of anecdote and interesting description.” 


LETTERS from MAJORCA. 
Illustrated. 8vo. 14s. 

SPECTATOR.—“ We reach the close of Mr. Wood's 
delightful ‘ Letters from Majorca’ in the frame of mind 
that is the soundest testimony to the merit of a book of 
travel. We want ‘to go there’ as soon as possible.” 





MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 


The HOUSE THAT GREW. Illus- 


trated by ALICE B. WOODWARD. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. [Keady on Tuesday. 





POEMS of T. E. BROWN, Author 
of ‘ Fo’c’sle Yarns,’ ‘The Manx Witch.’ With Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 

OUTLOOK.—“‘A von to have and to cherish ; humorous, 
lyrical, individual, and real poetic stuff.” 





“GOLDEN TREASURY” SERIES, 
NEW VOLUME. 


TWO ESSAYS on OLD AGE and 


FRIENDSHIP. Translated from the Latin of Cicero 
by BE. 8. SHUCKBURGH. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 





VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


THE LEATHERSTOCKING NOVELS 
OF J. FENIMORE COOPER. 
In Five Monthly Volumes. 
With Illustrations by C. E. Brock and H. M. Brock. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. each; cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. 


With a General Introduction by ae MORRIS, 
and 25 Illustrations by H. M. B 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimITED, London, 





ON FRIDAY, OCTOBER 26, 


THE GREATEST BOOK 
ON AFRICAN SPORT 
AND TRAVEL. 


PRICE ONE GUINEA NET. 


In 1 vol. crown 4to, extra cloth, with a 
specially designed Cover, gilt top. 


Illustrated by A. D. McCORMICK 
(from Sketches made by E. 8S. GROGAN), 


Original Drawings by E. 8. GROGAN, Photo- 
graphs, and Photogravure Portraits. 
1 Illustration in Colour, Maps, &ec. 


FROM THE 
CAPE TO CAIRO. 


The First Traverse of Africa 
from South to North. 


BY 


EWART 8S. GROGAN 


AND 
ARTHUR H. 


With the exception of an account of the game in 
the Pungwe district, and of the little-known moun- 
tain mass of Chiperoni and the swamps of the 
Chambesi, the stage south of Tanganyika is touched 
upon but lightly. The hitherto unexplored country 
between Tanganyika and the Mountains of the 
Moon is dealt with at length; the chain of high 
volcanoes, two of which are active, was thoroughly 
explored. Here a cannibal tribe, dwarfs, an ape- 
like people, and the Watusi were met with. An 
interesting account of Uganda and the road to the 
coast is given by Mr. Sharp, who left the expedi- 
tion at this point. Mr. Grogan continued his 
journey through the district where Stanley found 
Emin, then down the Nile to Fashoda, traversing 
on foot 400 miles of the terrible Nile swamps, 
Here Mr. Grogan discovered the Woatsch people, of 
whom Sir Samuel Baker heard rumours, The rail- 
way and telegraph question is dealt with at some 
length, and there is a long chapter wherein Mr. 
Grogan treats of the native question. Seven 
hundred miles of new country were mapped, and 
the total distance of the ‘actual journey was 6,500 
miles. 


SHARP. 


18, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





New List post free on application. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. net. 


COVENTRY PATMORE: Memoirs 
and Oorrespondence of. By BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 
With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illus- 


trations in Collotype, &c. [Ready October 22, 


Imperial 8vo. 28s. net. 


FRENCH ARCHITECTS and 
SCULPTORS of the XVIII. CENTURY. By Lady 
DILKE, Author of ‘The Renaissance in France,’ &c. 
With 20 Photogravure Plates and 29 Half-Tone Repro- 
ductions. Printed at the Chiswick Press on Antique- 
laid Paper, with cover designed by the Author. Limited 
Large - Paper Edition, with additional Illustrations. 
Feap. folio, 2/. 2s. net. 


Imperial 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. net. 


The BOOK of SUN- DIALS. 
Originally Compiled by the late Mrs. ALFRE 
GATTY. Enlarged and Re-edited by H. K. F. EDEN 
and ELEANOR LLOYD. Fourth Edition, much 
Enlarged. With 200 Illustrations. 


Medium 8vo. with 157 Illustrations, 12s. net. 


LINE and FORM. By Walter Crane. 


This volume is uniform with the author’s ‘Bases of 
Design,’ and contains a large number of Drawings by Mr. 
Crane, as well as numerous other Illustrations. 


Small post 8vo. 5s. net. 


SODOMA. By the Contessa Priuli-Bon. 


With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiece. 
(Bell’s Great Masters Series. 


SECOND IMPRESSION, crown 8vo. 6s. 


MY DIOCESE DURING the WAR: 
Extracts from the a: of the Right Rev. ARTHUR 
HAMILTON BAYNES, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Illus- 
trated with Sketches by the ‘Author and Photographs 
by Clinton T. Dent, F.R.C.S., and others. 

“One of the most entertaining books hitherto published 
in relation to the South African War.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





2 vols. imperial 8vo. 50s. net. 


A HISTORY of RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, a.p. 1509-1800. 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD, M. A, Author of Th 
Formal Garden in England.’ With 150 Illustrations 
from Drawings by the Author, and 90 Plates frum 
Photographs and Old Prints and Drawings. 

“Two handsome and lavishly illustrated volumes. Mr. 
Blomfield writes well, and with admirable lucidity, and has 
acquitted himself of a great task, spread over a wide field, 
with good judgment and an educated taste.” —Standard, 


Imperial 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of GOTHIC ART in 
ENGLAND. By E. S. PRIOR. With about 300 Illus- 
trations by G. C. Horsley. 

**Mr. Prior has expounded his views with much ability. 
He evidently has expended his best efforts upon his pro- 
duction, and those who wish to learn from so enthusiastic a 
teacher will do well to add his volume to their library. Its 
illustrations alone would justify a place on any craftsman’s 
bookshelves, and every architectural student would do well 
to read the descriptive and critical remarks which enliven 
its pages.’’—Building News. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO 
CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 


Crown 8vo. profusely illustrated, 2s. 6d. 


CHARTRES: the Cathedral and other 


Churches. By H. J. L. J. MASSE. [Ready. 


ROUEN: the Cathedral and other 


Churches. By the Rev. T. PERKINS, M.A. [Shortly. 


HANDBOOKS TO THE GREAT 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


NEW VOLUME. 
With 46 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


ETON. By A. Clutton-Brock. 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUME. 


CARLYLE’S SARTOR RESARTUS. 


An illustrated Edition, with upwards of 80 Original 
Designs by K. J. Sullivan. Newand Cheaper Iseue. 5s. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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The Royal Navy: a History from the Earliest 
Times to the Present. By William Laird 
Clowes, assisted by Sir Clements Mark- 
ham, Capt. A. T. Mahan, and Others. 
Vol. V. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Tuts fifth volume of ‘The Royal Navy’ 
is written entirely by Mr. Clowes himself, 
and is, in some respects, the best that has 
yet appeared. It deals with a period which 
has already occupied many writers, and the 
events of which have been threshed out 
with some thoroughness; and the research 
that has been markedly wanting in former 
volumes has not been so imperatively 
required. The partial absence of this 
demand has, however, led to a serious dis- 
tortion. The whole volume is occupied 
with the story of the Napoleonic war—for 
the war with the United States is relegated 
to the next volume ; and though, considered 
singly, this fulness of treatment might not 
be deemed objectionable, the devotion to the 
transactions of twelve years of so much space 
in a work that professes to be a history of 
the navy during some 1,500 years is not 
consonant with the canons of either art or 
proportion. Unquestionably the importance 
and interest of the struggle were great, 
not only by reason of the issues at stake, 
but also as a study in strategy, in tactics, 
and on account of the personal character 
and lamented death of Nelson; but other 
momentous issues have been decided at sea, 
other heroes have died, and the story has been 
told within reasonable limits. The problems 
of Barfleur and La Hogue are more intricate 
than those of Trafalgar; the death of Drake 
is as touching as that of Nelson; yet a few 
lines have sufficed for these, possibly 
because matter could not be got without 
trouble. For the story of Trafalgar, French 
and English writers have combined to render 
all the information easily accessible. 

Mr. Clowes begins his volume with a 
chapter on the civil administration of the 
navy, and in this has necessarily to speak 
of the enormous evils existing at the begin- 
ning of the century, and of the fierce war 
which the Earl of St. Vincent waged against 
them. He explains—we think rightly—the 


bitter outcry which was raised against him 
as follows :— 


** St. Vincent’s determination to effect reform, 
and his unyielding advocacy of a purer system, 
were not easily forgiven him by his political 
and service enemies. Still less were they for- 
given him by the large army of people who had 
profited under the old system, and many of 
whom he had caused to suffer for their dis- 
honesty. Inspired, it must be feared, more by 
the baffled peculators than by any sincere con- 
viction, Pitt attempted in March, 1804, to fix 
upon the great seaman himself the responsibility 
for the abominable state of things that had 
been found to exist. The charge could not be 
made good. St. Vincent was not, of course, 
responsible. Yet in his anxiety to benefit his 
country and the service which he loved he had 
undoubtedly on several occasions gone to un- 
wise lengths, and his stern inflexibility raised 
up for him so many enemies that, when the 
Addington ministry fell, he went from office 
followed by a storm of virulent abuse such as 
has rarely been showered upon an upright man. 
He had failed, it would seem, to adequately 
grasp the fact that the roots of corruption 
extended to high places as well as to low ones. 
He had made the mistake of supposing that all 
men of rank and high office were as honest as 
himself ; and, directly or indirectly, it was 
these men who thwarted him, and who would, 
had they been able, have ruined him.” 


This feeling against St. Vincent has pro- 
duced one lasting result, which many 
approve of and many deplore, in both 
cases without inquiring into or considering 
its origin. From the earliest appointment 
of commissioners for executing the office of 
Lord High Admiral down to the time of 
St. Vincent it was not unusual for the First 
Lord to be a naval officer. Herbert, Russell, 
Byng, Wager, Anson, Saunders, Hawke, 
Keppel, and Howe are among those who held 
the post. With the exception of Barham 
in 1805, no naval officer has held it since 
St. Vincent’s resignation, the reason now 
generally assigned being that the First Lord 
ought before everything to be a politician. 
This had not been previously found out, 
and the coincidence of the dates suggests 
that the real reason was—in its origin, at 
any rate — the strong objection that 
influential peculators had to a chief who 
knew where to look for their misdeeds and 
how to expose them. Throughout the last 
century the naval departments had been 
sinks of iniquity, but they had never been 
so bad as under civil lords who utilized the 
position for party purposes and the pur- 
chase of Parliamentary votes. 

In writing of the discipline and internal 
economy of the fleet during the period of 
the war Mr. Clowes attaches great weight 
to the statements of a little book published 
in 1836, and professing to be the “ Recol- 
lections” of a seaman of the Revenge from 
1805 to 1811. It seems quite clear that he 
assigns too much importance to this. It is 
admitted that at no time in the history of 
our navy was the discipline so severe— 
brutal even—as it was then, for at no time 
were our ships manned with such base 
material. When outcasts and convicts were 
put on board by the hundred, gentle means 
would probably have been useless, and cer- 
tainly contrary to the sense of the age, but 
there seems to be nothing that warrants the 
trust that Mr. Clowes has put in this highly 
spiced narrative. That this particular sea- 








is highly problematical, was a bit of a sea- 
lawyer—had a bad time of it may be con- 
ceded; but he seems to have compiled his 
book by putting together all the sensational 
stories he could hear of. Taken singly, 
the stories may be true; collectively, they 
convey a grossly exaggerated idea of the 
state of things. 

Mr. Clowes’s narrative of the campaign of 
1805, culminating in the battle of Trafalgar, 
is, on the whole, well told, though at 
excessive length and spun out by pages 
of irrelevant matter — the funeral of 
Nelson, the gifts to Nelson’s family, Emma 
and Horatia—surely out of place in the 
history of the Royal Navy. His comments 
on the lessons of the campaign are less 
happy than the story of it. He seems tuo 
consider that the result was mainly, if nos 
solely, due to good luck, and as we cannot 
count on always having luck on our side we 
ought to be prepared for widely different 
possibilities. His contention is based on « 
curious series of ‘ ifs’? :— 

‘* If Napoleon had succeeded in carrying out 
the naval combinations which he ordered, and 
if his admirals had invariably obeyed him, it is 
probable that the allies might have found them- 
selves in such overwhelming force on the occasion 
of the decisive battle, that not even Eelson could 
havesaved Britain from defeat...... If [Napoleon’s] 
schemes had been carried out with precision, or 
if, in March, 1805, Ganteaume had dared to 
leave Brest with 21 sail of the line and had 
fallen upon Cornwallis, who had then with him 
only about 16 ; or if Salcedo, instead of remain- 
ing inactive at Cartagena, had joined Villeneuve 
earn on April 6th, 1805; or if, after his return 
from the West Indies and his action with Calder, 
Villeneuve had not put in to Vigo and Ferrol, 
thence proceeding to Cadiz instead of to Brest 
and the Channel, as Napoleon had directed— 
then the victory of Trafalgar might have been 
humanly impossible and the plans of invasion 
might have been carried forward. If Villeneuve 
had been active and energetic, he might have 
put to sea from Ferrol on August 2nd with 29 
sail and caught Calder outside with only nine. 
Hee Even on the very eve of the battle Ville- 
neuve might have left Cadiz and crushed or 
driven off Collingwood before the arrival of 
Nelson.” 


All which amounts to saying that if Nelson 
and Cornwallis had been inexperienced, 
timid, nerveless blunderers, and if the 
French admirals had been men of excep- 
tional genius and force of character, things 
might have been very different. But “ifs” 
and ‘‘ might have beens” are not history— 
the experience, skill, and character of Nel- 
son and Cornwallis are; so also are Ville- 
neuve’s ineptitude, Ganteaume’s want of 
initiative, and Napoleon’s ignorance of 
naval affairs; and the result proved that 
Nelson and Cornwallis judged rightly. Mr. 
Clowes quotes Napoleon as describing Corn- 
wallis’s conduct as an insigne bétise, and by 
inference approves of the criticism. The 
detaching Calder off Ferrol, he says, “ cer- 
tainly was a strategical blunder.” Frankly, 
we believe Cornwallis to have been a better 
judge than either Napoleon or Mr. Clowes. 

When he bids adieu to the often described 
and much discussed campaign of 1805 Mr. 
Clowes reverts to his practice in former 
volumes of a chronological arrangement and 
adoption of the material readiest to hand. 
Page after page is sometimes little more 
than a modification of the language of 





man—who, if he had a real existence, which 


James, whose accounts of facts and judg- 
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ments arerepeated as if they werethe outcome 
of direct research or opinion formed from it. 
Thus the story of Duckworth’s passage of 
the Dardanelles and of his inaction in the 
Sea of Marmora is—unfavourable criticism 
and all—repeated from James. It is quite 
permissible to think that Duckworth was 
wanting in decision, though it is certain 
that he was harassed by confused and con- 
tradictory instructions; but it is hardly 
permissible to take James’s opinion without 
acknowledgment and give it forth as the 
mature judgment of later years. Similarly 
the account of Ganteaume’s cruise in the 
Mediterranean in February and March, 1808, 
and of Collingwood’s neglect to look for him, 
is taken almost verbatim from James, though 
Mr. Clowes does add :— 

‘*Thus a chance of bringing the enemy to 
action was lost. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that Collingwood does not appear to 
have taken all the precautions which he might 
have taken for ensuring that news should 
promptly reach him of the motions of the 
French. He did not suffer from that terrible 
lack of frigates which so often hampered and 
distressed Nelson; and there can be little 
doubt that, had he utilized his scouts as Nelson 
would have utilized them, Ganteaume would 
have hardly carried his fleet back to Toulon.” 


But this last opinion is based on the hypo- 
thesis that Collingwood, who could not 
utilize his frigates, would at least have 
utilized his ships of the line as Nelson 
would have utilized them. We have nothing 
to convince us that he would have done so. 
This was, in fact, Collingwood’s one oppor- 
tunity; he missed it, and with it all claim 
to be considered as in the first rank of 
naval commanders. 

We have on former occasions dwelt on 
the unscientific nature of Mr. Clowes’s 
method—imitated from James—of dividing 
events into two categories, major and minor. 
He still adheres to this, in spite of its incon- 
veniences. Thus the capture of the Didon 
by the Phoenix is treated as a minor event, 
and follows—at a distance of 250 pages— 
the movements of the great fleets which 
were controlled by it. The influence which 
this capture had in bringing about Ville- 
neuve’s retreat to Cadiz is altogether lost 
sight of. Even amongst themselves the 
minor events hop about the world, from 
east to west or from north to south, in 
bewildering confusion, out of which it is 
somewhat difficult to arrive at a clear 
understanding of the way in which they 
affected the course of the war; and thus 
the work, whilst forming in many ways a 
most excellent dictionary of reference — 
the better as each volume has a full index 
—has but feeble claim to be considered as 
a history, in the truest sense of the word. It 
is, too, written in a style careless and embar- 
rassed to a degree, which is extraordinary 
as coming from a man of Mr. Clowes’s ex- 
perience. He particularly affects the split 
infinitive, an abomination that ought to be 
confined to the halfpenny newspaper or the 
penny novelette; and his words and sen- 
tences are too often injudiciously chosen 
or confusedly put together. Here is an 
instance :— 

‘*[Harvey’s] rash conduct appears to have 
been to a large extent instigated by some vague 
dislike to Gambier’s private character, for, 
speaking of the Commander-in-Chief to Lord 
Cochrane in the cabin of the Captain of the 








Fleet, he said : ‘I am no canting Methodist, no 
hypocrite, nor a psalm-singer. I do not cheat 
old women out of their estates by hypocrisy 
and canting.’ ” 

If Mr. Clowes considers this ‘‘ vague,” it 
would be interesting to know what is his 
idea of plain speaking. 








Writ in Barracks. By Edgar Wallace. 

(Methuen & Co.) 

Many readers on turning the last pages of 
Mr. Wallace’s book will be prone to throw 
it aside with a shrug of the shoulder, and 
the verdict ‘‘Crass plagiarism.” Yet this 
summing-up of Mr. Wallace’s work is most 
unfair, though the shoulder-shrugging critic 
may be able to back up his opinion by lines 
more than two and more than three taken 
“‘slap away” from the work of the man 
who has inspired Mr. Wallace in his verses, 
and, in one way or another, has likewise 
inspired half our empire. 

Could this book have been published 
twenty years later, when the world has 
grown accustomed to the ring of the new 
metal, its author need not have feared the 
charge of plagiarism. In those days it will 
be said of such verses as these that they 
are ‘of the school” of Kipling, and such 
writers will be styled not plagiarists, but 
disciples. For, after all, it is when work 
goes home to men’s hearts that they seek to 
imitate it; and when a man’s songs have 
gone home to the hearts of other poets as 
well as of mere versifiers, so that they must 
try whether what they have to say cannot 
best be said in this new language, then we 
say that he has founded a school. Thus 
in their day did Wordsworth, Byron, 
Tennyson, Browning. A young craftsman 
must work in some medium — one in a 
million discovers a new material and works 
it, and then others try their hand at it; 
but your ordinary maker of verses must 
needs choose some stuff which master-hands 
have set the fashion of working. And if a 
man is to write about soldiering it is as 
well that he should write, to the best of his 
ability, after the manner of Mr. Kipling, 
rather than after the manner of Mr. Alfred 
Austin. For whether we like it or not (and 
some of us like it no better than our fathers 
liked the style of young Alfred Tennyson), 
Mr. Kipling has created a style—has in- 
vented a medium—and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, has founded a school. For long 
and long enough there will be poems after 
the manner of Kipling, just as we have had 
poems after the manner of Tennyson, and, 
from the more ambitious and less skilful of 
our poetlings, poems after the close, ob- 
scure manner of Browning. We may as 
well make up our minds to it; and, after 
all, perhaps it will really be more annoying 
to Mr. Kipling than to us. Founding a 
school is not all roses and laurels: when 
you have done a new thing in a new way, 
and shown the world how it is done, 
when, following the breathless hush of your 
achievement’s recognition, a hundred shrill 
voices rise squeaking, ‘‘Oh, is that how it’s 
done? J can do that,” and forthwith proceed 
to try, the master may well find some of 
his rose-leaves crumpled, some of his laurels 
browned. But Mr. Kipling may for the 
present disregard the ‘‘Z can do that” of 
his imitators—for he is well ahead of them. 





Mr. Wallace writes in an interesting, if 
rather slack-mouthed way about things 
soldierly, and his imitation of his great 
exemplar is so childlike and frank that 
one hardly smiles at it, or, smiling, smiles 
kindly. 

‘ Make your own Arrangements’ is a fair 
sample of the author’s style. We quote two 
verses :— 

When the depdt soldier’s on parade ’e sparkles an 
’e shines, 
When the depét soldier’s drillin’ ’e must make 
each motion “ tell,” 
When the depét soldier’s marchin’ ’e must march 
on drill-book lines ; 

’E’as got a drill-instructor, an’’e doesit very well. 

But it’s make your own arrangements! Make your 
own arrangements! 
When the camp is rushed at midnight an’ you ‘re 
fallin’ in—to die! 

O there ain’t no drill-rules set there, 

But it’s take your gun—an’ get there ! 

When you make your own arrangements, you must 
grab your belt an’ fly ! 

When the depét soldier sickens, when the depdt 
soldier dies, 

’E ’is buried by ’is comrades in the regulation style, 
’E is covered by an ensign of the regulation size, 

An’ ’e gets a firin’ party made of thirteen rank 

an’ file. 

But it’s make your own arrangements! Make your 
own arrangements ! 

When the Colonel reads the service by a guard- 
room lantern light. 

When in silent rows you ’ve laid ’em 

In a trench your bay’nets made ’em, 

O it’s make your own arrangements when you bury 
in the night. 

It will be seen from this example that 
Mr. Wallace’s work lacks grasp as well as 
finish. Even in soldier songs one does not 
care for pronouns whose substantives have 
been mislaid. But other things may be 
noted also—earnestness, to wit, and a sense 
of the grim humour and the grim horror 
of war. Throughout the book there is 
evidence of the possession of certain vital 
qualities. Mr. Wallace knows what he is 
talking about, and the poems read as though 
they had been written for the joy of writing 
them, to please the man himself and his 
chosen friends, not ‘for publication.” 

‘Tommy to his Laureate’ is, of course, 
addressed to Mr. Kipling; it rings true, 
and that merit counterbalances its manifest 
faults. It were a thankless task to point 
out the lines which Mr. Wallace has 
annexed from his prototype. Readers should 
buy the book and make the search for them- 
selves; the passages in question jump to 
the eyes. They will find, as we have hinted, 
a good deal besides, and this book will 
always be interesting as one of the earliest 
examples of the new Kipling school, and, 
so far, the best of such examples. That 
Mr. Wallace could do very much better 
work than this is, we think, abundantly 
evident. Let us hope that he will do it, 
and give the master a disciple of whom 
even such a master may be proud. 











Les Bibliothéques Universitaires Allemandes et 
leur Organisation. Par Jules Laude. 
(Paris, Bouillon.) 

M. Jutxs Lavpg, the Librarian of the Cler- 

mont University, has done a very wise act 

in reprinting in an independent form the 
exhaustive essay on the university libraries 
of Germany which he contributed to a recent 
issue of the Revue des Bibliothéques. Confined 
to the Revue, it was in danger of the oblivion 
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which overtakes so many valuable mono- 
graphs; in its new form, and printed on 
thick paper, it forms a substantial tract 
of seventy pages. There is an exten- 
sive literature on the subject of German 
libraries, but M. Laude has condensed into 
his monograph practically all the available 
information indicated by his title. He resists 
the strong temptation to set up a com- 
parison between library work in France, 
where it is ranked as a matter of 
secondary importance, and in Germany, 
where such institutions play a conspicuous 
part in public life. There can be no 
doubt that during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years library work in Germany has 
made most rapid progress; its voluminous 
literature alone would sufficiently prove that 
to any one who has never been inside a Ger- 
man library, and the purchase en bloc of the 
magnificent Hamilton Palace collection of 
MSS. demonstrates that the German autho- 
rities are as keen in their search after books 
of beauty and historic interest as after books 
of pure utility. They realize that money 
spent in this manner not only is not lost, 
but contributes to the development of Ger- 
many as a nation as well as to its progress 
and to its greatness. Until 1870 the uni- 
versity libraries were directed by the pro- 
fessors in conjunction with the librarians 
—an extremely economical system which, 
nevertheless, was full of difficulties, par- 
ticularly as the librarians were usually 
men with no special training for their 
work, who regarded their appointments 
as sinecures, and stuck to their posts 
until death carried them off. Disorder 
and incompetence were, therefore, the chief 
characteristics of the average German uni- 
versity library. One of the earliest and 
most important moves in the right direc- 
tion was the appointment of Dr. Barack, 
Librarian of the Court at Donaueschingen, 
to the headship of the new library the Ger- 
mans founded at Strasbourg in place of that 
they had burnt. It has, in fact, become recog- 
nized that a good professor does not make 
a good manager of books. The librarians 
themselves agitated in 1891 against the 
‘‘ assistants” who were thrust upon them, 
and two years later the Prussian Govern- 
ment took the matter in hand and indicated 
the qualifications necessary for appoint- 
ments to university libraries; these ap- 
peared in the Centralblatt fir Bibliotheks- 
wesen, 1894, and in the Revue des Biblio- 
théques in 1895. 

The budget of the personnel of the 
Prussian libraries in 1897-8 was 300,656 
marks, as against 183,710 marks in 1883-4. 
The German librarians are not overpaid, 
the lower ranks in the provinces, indeed, 
receiving but 540 to 660 marks. Even 
the director of the library at Strasbourg 
only receives 9,000 marks. In the way of 
allowances for the purchase of new books 
the university library of Strasbourg comes 
an easy first with 58,000 marks, followed by 
Gottingen with 42,110 marks, and Leipzig 
with 40,000. As a general rule all the 
purchasing is now done exclusively by the 
librarian, to whom new publications are 
submitted by the local booksellers; in the 
case of special books the advice of a pro- 
fessor is solicited. The university libraries 
are rich not only in modern, but also 
in old books. That at Strasbourg, for 





instance, has 730,000, of which 2,000 are 
incunabula and 3,870 MSS.; Géttingen has 
500,000 volumes, of which 5,000 are 
incunabula and nearly 6,000 MSS. The 
fearful disaster at Strasbourg caused by 
the furious bombardment of 1870 accounts 
for the comparatively small number 
of incunabula and MSS. there. Admis- 
sion to most of the German university 
libraries is a very easy matter; students 
properly accredited are allowed to take ten 
or a dozen books out at one time. M. Laude 
points out that it is “‘par le prét 4 domicile 
beaucoup plus que par la lecture sur place 
qu’on use en Allemagne des bibliothéques 
universitaires.”’ 

There are very many points in M. 
Laude’s excellent monograph to which 
attention might be called if space permitted. 
‘‘ Argent, travail, autonomie, discipline, 
c’est ce qu’on voit dans les bibliothéques 
académiques d’Allemagne et ce qui est la 
condition de leur prospérité,” he observes 
in his concluding paragraph, sentiments 
with which probably no one will quarrel. 
The conductors of the Library might do 
worse than publish a full translation of 
this admirable essay in their own pages. 








Letters received by the East India Company 
From its Servants in the East.—Vol. IV. 
1616. Edited by William Foster. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.) 


Wuen the first volume of this series was 
issued, we stated (Athen. No. 3620) that Sir 
Henry Yule, who examined the Court Books, 
declared their publication would be an end- 
less task. There are forty volumes, and it 
would take a century to edit them as they 
should be edited. The proposal of Mr. 
Danvers was to issue a first series which 
will, it is estimated, occupy ten volumes, 
and contain a narrative of events from 1603, 
the date of the earliest volume extant, to 
about 1619. In our review we wrote :— 

‘*These volumes will take at least ten years 
to issue. If the records of the India Office are 
to be edited on this scale, the future historian 
of the Indian empire will have to reach the 
ripe age of Methuselah before he can commence 
his work,” 


In the introduction to the present volume 
it is stated that the documents printed 
‘‘cover the calendar year 1616.” As the 
factories grew in importance the letters sent 
home grew in number and length, and it 
would not be a surprise if the next volume 
covered only six months of the calendar 
year 1617. In our remarks on the first 
volume we questioned the wisdom of going 
over ground which had been trodden by so 
experienced an antiquary as Mr. Sainsbury. 
In the present volume not only is there in- 
cluded matter which is to be found in Mr. 
Sainsbury’s calendar, but seven of SirThomas 
Roe’s letters have been included, nearly all 
of which have been printed, either in full 
or to a considerable extent, in Mr. Foster’s 
exhaustive and scholarly edition of Roe’s 
‘Embassy.’ Mr. Foster has had the difficult 
task of building on a bad foundation. The 
idea seems to have been, take a volume of 
records, have them copied and printed, add 
an introduction and a few notes. But for re- 
cords to be useful to the historian they must 
be edited with brains, and the editor must 





have the liberty of using those brains. A 
good number of documents in the present 
volume might have been omitted, and so 
room made for more interesting matter from 
other collections in the India Office. As not a 
single letter from Surat occurs in the Court 
Books during the period, the editor has been 
compelled to extract from the letter-book 
for 1616-17, and he prints six most in- 
teresting letters. In the next volume we 
trust he will exercise his sound judgment, 
not only in adding, but in rejecting. 

In the present section, although there are 
a certain number of documents which might 
have been left out, there is a good deal of 
new matter which can hardly fail to be of 
use and interest to the historian. Dr. 
Gardiner in his history says “the informa- 
tion on Castleton’s voyage is extremely 
imperfect,” but in the present volume is 
to be found a full explanation of Samuel 
Castleton’s expedition to the Moluccas, which 
nearly led to hostilities between the English 
and the Dutch, and the documents correct in 
some degree Dr. Gardiner’s narrative. 

The last volume threw fresh light on 
the fight in the roadstead at Swalley, near 
Surat, with the Portuguese armada, which 
made the natives regard our power with so 
much respect that our rights of trade were 
at last formally recognized by the Viceroy 
of Gujerat, and in the year 1613 a charter 
was granted by the Great Moghul which 
confirmed the privileges granted to the 
English by his representatives. In 1618 
Sir Thomas Roe, James I.’s Ambassador at 
the Court of the Moghul Emperor, made a 
treaty with the Emperor’s third son, Prince 
Khurram, afterwards the famous Shah 
Jehan, to whom had been assigned by his 
father the government of Surat. By this 
treaty the English gained the right of 
building a house, bearing arms, exercising 
their own religion freely, and settling their 
own disputes among themselves. The 
modest house at Surat was the first per- 
manent connexion of the English with 
India. On February 28th, 1616, a con- 
sultation was held on the sands in the road 
of Swalley 
‘* at which it was determined that the factories in 
the Mogul’s dominions should be four in num- 
ber: Ahmadabad, of which Jchn Brown was to 
be chief; Burhdnpur, placed under Nicholas 
Baugham ; Ajmere and Agra, grouped together 
as the Court factory under William Biddulph ; 
and finally Surat, the head of which, Thomas 
Kerredge, was also to be ‘ principal factor’ over 
the whole four, as well as over any other settle- 
ments that might be established in the same 
parts.” 

The same year the title of President was 
given to Thomas Kerredge by his own 
subordinates. The English factory at 
Surat, however, nearly came to an untimely 
end owing to an untoward incident. The 
factors had proposed, ‘‘ for the better order 
in our house, as calling our people to 
prayers,” &c., toset up a small bell of some 
eight pounds weight. The carpenter of 
the admiral presented the President with 
a small frame in form of a turret “ about 
the bigness of a ship’s lanthorn,” which he 
set on the outside of the common-hall or 
meeting - place, which was a part of the 
house. Kerredge writes :— 

‘‘Tt being thus set up (myself absent), the 
Cutwall (native police superintendent) came to 
know what it meant ; which having understood, 
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he returned to the Governor with answer ; 
whereat the whole multitude gathered and 
made an outcry to the Governor that their town 
was lost, and that infidels had taken possession 
thereof, alleging that the sign of the cross 
(which was nothing but a small vane with the 
Company’s mark) was an especial token of 
victory and winning the town. Which the 
Governor slighting, some of the chiefs (who 
were the first motives of this idle bruit) with 
the whole multitude flocked to his house, 
exclaiming against him, and said he had 
received a bribe from the English to betray the 
town ; and then by circumstances brought him 
almest to believe there was some such intent 
of assault, and that the bell was set there for 
a watchword to give the alarum. Whereupon 
he with them ordained the Cutwall to pull it 
down, who coming to our house with some forty 
or fifty shot, and an unaccustomed guard, put 
our people in doubt and resolution to defend, 
yet permitted the Cutwall’s entrance and en- 
treated him kindly; but others rushing after 
him, swords were drawn in defence, they forced 
out, and the doors shut.” 


The next morning the bell and the weather- 
cock were pulled down. The attack on the 
English is referred to in the ‘Embassy’ of 
Sir Thomas Roe. 

The despatch of Keeling to the East with 
plenary powers is for the first time clearly 
explained in the present volume. The in- 
structions actually given to Keeling appear 
nowhere among the Company’s records, 
but Mr. Foster considers there can be little 
doubt that the undated and mutilated frag- 
ment contained in a Cotton MS. in the 
British Museum is a portion of a copy :— 

‘* Amongst other things, the person to whom 
the commission is addressed is ordered to 
‘choose four principal places where the chief 
persons ought to be resident, viz., Suratt, 
Coromandell, Bantam, Patanea; to which 
principal persons you may give (the) name of 
Agents, Directors, Consuls, or such like.’” 


In the ‘Calendar of State Papers: East 
Indies, 1513-1616,’ the document in the 
British Museum is conjecturally assigned 
to 1614, with a suggestion that its contents 
were addressed to Jourdain; but Jourdain 
had no such plenary power. Having been 
told in June, 1614, that their trade would 
never be competently managed until they 
had, like the Dutch, a resident chief super- 
vising the whole of their factories, the Com- 
pany appointed Keeling to stay in the East 
for five years, either at Bantam or Jactara, 
with absolute control over their ships and 
servants in all parts of the East. 

Besides Indian affairs there is a good 
deal of fresh and interesting matter relating 
to our dealings with Japan. Owing to the 
reaction against foreigners and the policy 
cf the reigning Shogun, or one of the 
generals who had made himself Mayor of 
the Palace, and his advisers, the privileges 
formerly granted to the English were cur- 
tailed. There had been for some time a 
hitter persecution of the Catholic mission- 
aries and their converts. William Eaton 
writes from Yedo, September 13th, 1616 :— 


‘** You shall understand that we came to Edo 
the 27th ultimo, and the first of September we 
delivered our present to the Emperor, but as 
yet cannot be despatched, by the reason there 
is much ado here about banishing away all the 
friars and Jesuits that are yet remaining in 
many places of Japan, going disguised in the 
habits of merchants. Here is divers writings 
set up by the Emperor that no man or woman 
shall give meat or drink or likewise harbour any 





of such kind of people upon pain of cruel death 
to be inflicted upon them and their kindred ; 
and for that cause hath sent divers spies abroad 
into all his dominions.” 

Richard Cocks, ‘‘Captain and Cape Mer- 
chant of the English Factory in Japon,” 
however, maintained with success his claim 
that the English, under the emperor’s grant, 
were not amenable to the Japanese tribunals. 
A dispute arose, as Cocks says indignantly, 
“about a piece of straw cord not worth a 
farthing,” in the course of which William 
Eaton fatally injured a Japanese sailor. 
Eaton was seized and imprisoned by the 
local authorities, but after some delay was 
released owing to Cocks’s representation as 
to the illegality of the tribunal. The un- 
fortunate native attendant lost his head on 
the plea that he had ‘‘ begun the bruit.” 

By the letters and consultations of the 

factors a good deal of light is thrown, not 
only on the Far Eastern trade, but on the 
commencement of the trade with Persia. 
For instance, in a letter from two English 
adventurers, dated Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 17th, 1616, we have a _ glowin 
account of a port which “lieth thwart” of 
Ormuz called Gombran (Gombroon, Bandar 
Abbas, the future headquarters of English 
trade in the Gulf), 
‘which is the best harbour in all Persia and 
where ships of any burden may ride under the 
command of a strong fort, a town peopled with 
upwards of 2,000 families and within a day’s 
journey of Magustan, the chief city of this 
province. Thither do resort all the merchants 
of India, Persia, and Turkie, a free receptacle 
for trade, and for our purpose most secure and 
convenient for many other consequential con- 
siderations of benefit and honour thereon 
depending, which we will relate to you at our 
coming.” 

The present volume contains a good 
deal of striking detail regarding the 
trade and currency of the East from 
Persia to Japan. Information can also be 
gleaned regarding the commodities and 
manufactures of the day and their prices. 
Indigoes Biana, the flower and principal, 
we read in a letter dated September 18th 
and November 26th, 1616, are always 
worth, being old and dry, 36 and 
38 rupees per maund. We also have a 
good description of the manufacture of 
indigo :— 

‘*In the prime June they sow it, which the 
rains bring up about the prime September ; this 
they cut, and it is called the Newty [naya or 
new, i.¢., the first crop] formerly mentioned, 
and is a good sort. Next year it sprouts again 
in the prime August, which they cut and is the 
best indigo, called Jerry, or cultivated. Two 
months after it sprouts again, which they cut, 
and thereof they make the worst sort; and 
afterwards they let it grow to seed and sow 
again. Being cut, they steep it 24 hours in a 
cistern of water ; then they draw it into another 
cistern where men beat it six hours forcibly 
with their hands till it becomes blue, mixing 
therewith a little oil ; then having stood another 
day, they draw off the water and there resteth 
settled at the bottom pure indigo (which some 
to falsify mix with dirt and sand), which they 
dry by degrees, first in cloths till the water be 
sunk from it and it be curdled ; afterwards they 
dry it in round gobbets.” 

A note should have explained ‘ Indigoes 
Biana.” At p. 292 we have “the said 
proceed in Serques indigo,” and a note only 
states ‘‘Sarkheg.” But from Tavernier’s 
‘Travels in India’ we learn that 





‘* Indigo comes from several parts of the Great 
Moghul's Empire ; and according to the diversity 
of the places it differs in quality, and con- 
sequently in price. In the first place, it comes 
from the territories of Biana, Indona, and 
Covesa, a day or two’s journey from Agra, which 
is esteemed the best of all. It is made also eight 
days’ journey from Surat in a village called 
Sarques, two leagues distant from Amadabad.” 
In Stavorinus’s ‘Voyages to the East 
Indies’ we have :— 

‘*Chircees, or Chercees, is a small town about 
a league and a half from Ahmadabad. It has a 
great number of tombs of the kings and princes 
of Guzarat, whence the Indians believe that 
it was, in ancient times, the capital of that 
kingdom ; but it is more probable that it was 
only the burying-place of their kings, and that 
Ahmadabad was always their capital. The 
factory which the Dutch had here was estab- 
lished for the sake of purchasing indigo.” 

Mr. Foster’s notes to the third volume 
of this series and his notes to his classic 
edition of Sir Thomas Roe’s ‘Embassy’ 
contain so much original matter—gathered 
not only from the India Office records, but 
from original documents in the British 
Museum and contemporary printed works— 
that he has created a high standard by 
which he should be judged. The majority 
of the notes in the present volume bear 
proof of considerable labour and research, 
but some are far too short, and therefore 
apt to be misleading, ¢.g., ‘‘ Bandar (landing- 
place).” Bandar is a landing-place, but it 
is also a seaport, a harbour, and some- 
times also a custom-house. Shdh-bandar, 
literally ‘“‘ King of the Haven,” was, as Sir 
Henry Yule says, the title of an officer 
at native ports all over the Indian seas, 
who was the chief authority with whom 
foreign traders and shipmasters had to 
transact business. Jdgir means something 
more than a district. Sir George Birdwood 
has identified pambre with pagri, the Hin- 
dustani for turban, and has supplied a 
most interesting and delightful note on 
turbans. We are not prepared absolutely 
to subscribe to the etymology, though it 
has in a great measure the high sanction 
of Yule and Burnell. In the new edition 
of their classic it is to be hoped their note 
on the word turban will be discussed by 
some Persian and Arabic scholar. 

Mr. Foster has written an introduction 
which gives a clear analysis of the papers 
contained in the book. Miss E. B. Sains- 
bury has again made the necessary tran- 
scripts, and also compiled an index, which, it 
is pleasant to be able to say, is thoroughly 
good. Mr. A. N. Wollaston has contributed 
a translation of a letter of Mahabat Khan 
to Sir Thomas Roe. A facsimile of the 
letter, which is endorsed by Roe, might 
have formed a frontispiece to the volume. 








Simplification de I’ Enseignement de la Syntaxe 
Francaise. (Arrété du 31 Juillet, 1900.) 


Herz is a small and modest-looking Govern- 
ment minute issued by the Minister of 
Public Instruction in Paris which has escaped 
notice amid the din of war and politics in 
England. And yet it is a momentous order, 
and will revolutionize the teaching of French, 
not only in France, but all over the world. 
That this is the intention of the French 
Government may, perhaps, be inferred from 
a single clause, which notes that the existing 
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rules have made the learning of French 
very difficult to foreigners. And to am- 
bitious politicians this is the dominating 
idea in the reform. The French have now 
a great colonial empire, and still greater 
colonial aspirations. They see that English, 
the competing language, would long since 
have become the lingua franca of the world 
but for the absurdities of its spelling. The 
English nation are far too stupid to accom- 
selene themselves in any way to the needs 
of foreigners and barbarians; and what 
foreigner can learn English speech when 
he finds himself in the swamps of English 
“‘orthography’’? Let him only attempt 
bough, lough, though, cough, rough, on any 
rational principles, and he will promptly 
conclude when he hears them spoken that 
though the reading of English is facilitated 
by a most simple grammar, the speaking of 
. - meant not to extend beyond the British 
sles. 

The difficulties of French spelling are 
very different in kind. There is no madden- 
ing variety in pronouncing the same written 
syllable. The various, mostly silent ter- 
minations added to the same syllable indicate 
some rational difference in sense. No one 
can complain that avait, aves, avatent, though 
pronounced alike (before consonants), ought 
not to be distinguished as they are. But there 
are also many grammatical subtleties, be- 
yond the grasp of common sense, which are 
expressed in French spelling. Apart from 
doubts about plurals in s or z, about com- 
pound plurals (chefs d’euvre, chef d'cuvres, or 
chefs d@ceuvres), and the like, there are the 
terrible rules about the participe passé, which 
have distressed so many millions of boys 
and girls. If we could say, Wherever this 
participle (with avoir) is regarded as an 
adjective separate from the verb, decline it ; 
wherever it is merely part of a compound 
verb, do not; all would be easy. The re- 
form before us goes much more simply to 
work. In all cases of the part. passé with 
avoir or with reflexive verbs you need not 
in future decline it unless you like. On 
tolérera is the formula addressed by the 
State to teachers and examiners. No 
children are to be rejected or mulcted in 
marks who show ignorance of these subtle 
grammatical rules. 

A large number of other relaxations are 
ordained and examples adduced in the tract 
before us. It is highly interesting, and cha- 
racteristic of the difference between English 
and French, that these reforms, which 
almost exclusively affect spelling and not 
pronunciation, are called reforms in French 
syntax, No spelling reform which we could 
undertake could possibly be so disguised. 
No subtle logic lies behind our vagaries in 
spelling, and therefore there would be no in- 
tellectual or educational loss in any moderate 
reform we could undertake. On the other 
hand, we should certainly make reformed 
English the lingua franca of the world, 
whereas all the attempts of the French 
reformers will only mar the delicacy and force 
of that matchless growth—modern French 

rose—and will not impose it upon the world 
in the face of English and German colonial 
expansion. 

This large imperial idea—that of pre- 
serving and spreading the primacy of 
French as a world - language — being, in 
our opinion, not attainable, it remains to 





consider whether the abolition of the 
delicacies of syntax for the purpose of 
facilitating the passing of examinations is 
an object worthy of such a revolution. The 
French Academy has not yet spoken its 
opinion, so far as we know. If we may 
judge from the highly interesting article of 
M. Brunetiére (in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
for September Ist), educated Frenchmen 
will be wholly opposed to it. They will see 
in it the abandonment of the greatest re- 
maining aristocracy of France—the aris- 
tocracy of style. To them the noble lan- 
guage of Bossuet and Fénelon, of Mont- 
alembert and Renan, is a sacred trust, and 
the proper learning of it is a mental train- 
ing, which nothing can replace. As our best 
English writers have learnt how to write 
clear and accurate English from their long 
training in the subtleties of Greek and Latin 
grammar, so the French have attained their 
skill through the scientific teaching of their 
native tongue. A great part of this training 
consists in overcoming logical difficulties, in 
understanding subtle logical distinctions, in 
remembering minute details. The writing 
of Latin prose is as thorough and searching 
a mental training as the understanding of 
Euclid, because there are traps to be avoided 
in every word, because there must be a re- 
thinking of every sentence. To simplify 
the French syntax because many ordinary 
children cannot master it seems to us like 
simplifying Latin grammar for the same 
reason. Let us imagine a ukase from the 
Department of Education in London sim- 
plifying the Eton Latin Grammar for the 
benefit of the secondary schools. On tolérera 
that a neuter relative may succeed any ante- 
cedent, that cardinals may be combined with 
ordinals in figures, ¢.g., viginti-septimo, com- 
paratives coupled with positive adjectives, 
any subjunctive tense in the apodosis to 
follow any indicative tense in the protasis, 
&c. What would become of Latin grammar 
as an engine of mental training? Or is the 
fact that French is a living language to 
destroy its pre-eminence as a logical engine 
of education ? 

These considerations seem to have been 
quite beyond the vision of the ministers who 
penned the following sentence (p. 15) :— 

‘*Tl conviendra, dans les examens, de ne pas 
compter comme fautes graves celles qui ne 
prouvent rien contre l’intelligence et le véritable 
savoir des candidats, mais qui prouvent seule- 
ment l’ignorance de quelque finesse ou de 
quelque subtilité grammaticale.” 

Was there ever a more idiotic direction to 
examiners? What is to determine intelli- 
gence and real knowledge? Is the mastering 
of classical French syntax with its subtleties 
neither? What sort of knowledge is to be 
defined as real? Is no credit to be allowed 
for the grasping and remembering of subtle 
distinctions? Is a boy who can do this to 
be put on a level with one who cannot? 
The arrété enumerates under various heads 
a large number of relaxations; but the list 
is far from including all the possible blun- 
ders of candidates in spelling or syntax. If 
they violate rules other than those here set 
down as of no consequence, what will be the 
result? One examiner will refer to his 
arrété and find that such an error is in- 
tolerable; another will reason by analogy 
and argue, If one such rule may be vio- 
lated why not another? Thus vagueness 





and uncertainty will invade not only the 
training, but the testing of all students of 
the French language. Nay more, as 
teachers in outlying and remote places are 
wont to be conservative, and perhaps ignor- 
ant of changes at headquarters, we shall 
have purer French taught in Oran or in 
Quebec than in Paris, and examinations 
stricter in Edinburgh or in St. Petersburg 
than in the University of France. Fortu- 
nately the ‘‘new brooms” have made a 
large concession to aristocratic prejudice. 
None of the new violations of grammar is 
to be compulsory; those who turn from the 
new wine to the old and find it better are 
not prohibited from clinging to it. But 
toleration, the refrain of this arrété, is not a 
democratic virtue. If democracy has been 
spitefully defined as the passage of power 
from gentlemen to sweeps, this definition 
seems likely to be verified so far as French 
syntax is concerned. The pity of it is that 
a large reform of spelling has been ordered 
by the State where it was not wanted, and 
where it will be of no service to the world. 
Here in England, where a moderate reform 
would violate no logic and destroy little living 
knowledge of the meaning of words, and 
where it would produce an immense effect 
upon the world, every practical suggestion 
is received with lofty contempt. 

M. Brunetiére criticizes the arrété not less 
severely than we do, but upon somewhat 
different grounds. He does not condescend 
to consider his language as a mere means 
of communication, but treats it as a work of 
art. The only foreigners he regards are the 
civilized nations of Europe, and he rightly 
thinks that the interest they have long shown 
in knowing French will be best maintained 
by maintaining the dignity and splendour 
of French prose, not by reducing it to a 
sort of Volapiik. He also apprehends grave 
dangers from the absence of any body of 
public opinion which commands respect and 
can check the follies of ephemeral ministers. 
Formerly the Court or the salons were 
arbiters of fashion. These are gone, and 
he never mentions the Academy as fulfilling 
this function. In the absence of some such 
check he prophesies that the permissions of 
the Minister of Education will be under- 
stood as directions, the teachers in primary 
schools will hasten to conform to them, and 
so the French language will be degraded to 
the level of what ignorant children are sup- 
posed to be able to understand. The imperfect 
subjunctive need no longer be used, says 
the Minister. ‘Tl a vécu,” says M. Brune- 
tiére. But with it will go one of the 
beauties of the language, which he exhibits 
to such advantage. 








Shakespeare’s Greenwood. By George Morley. 
(Nutt.) 

Mr. Morey has not surrounded Shak- 
speare once more with an environment of 
inferential biography, an abstention for 
which one is duly grateful. He says nothin 

special about the town of Stratford, an 

his aim is merely to exhibit in chatty 
style some of the folk-lore and dialect and 
other characteristic features which survive, 
in spite of railways and modern education, 
in the beautifully wooded country of which 
Stratford is roughly the centre. He has 
chapters also on local birds and ae and 
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finishes up with the parson, the poets, and 
the novelist of the district, George Eliot. 
Warwickshire contains many still picturesque 
and primitive villages; the dialect is largely 
unimpaired, and there is every chance for a 
pleasant series of essays. 

This book opens well; it is pleasant in a 
way, but also decidedly irritating. It is 
too sketchy, full of loose English and the 
wearisome, uncritical paraphrase which is 
mere amplitude without dignity or humour 
or any counterbalancing gain. The com- 
mencing stylist quickly learns the possi- 
bilities of paraphrase; the writer of ex- 

erience knows how easy it is to overdo it. 
t is too late in the day, for instance, to 
say with effect that a man “ had long since 
gone to ‘that bourne from which no traveller 
returns.’” It does not move one at all. One 
reads without a thrill the statement concern- 
ing Somerville, Jago, and Shenstone that 
‘‘this poetic trinity enjoyed the conviviality 
which springs from the company of minds 
so well suited to each other as these were.” 
Such points, however, may be considered 
trifles, though they mean much for the 
comfort of the reader. More serious is Mr. 
Morley’s lack of accuracy in things beyond 
ordinary knowledge; it somewhat spoils his 
intimate acquaintance with Warwickshire 
manners and customs. 

Of the dialect, which has hitherto been 
attacked by learned rather than picturesque 
writers, an interesting selection is made. In 
common with other people who have a district 
to celebrate, the author mentions as local 
words which exist also in other counties. 
This is perhaps inevitable, as counties so far 
apart as Dorset and Warwickshire, for in- 
stance, share many peculiar words. But he 
might have avoided mentioning as dietinc- 
tive words which have been in all sorts of 
English everywhere for many years. To 
‘“‘lace’”’ (to thrash) is, for instance, not 
peculiar to Warwickshire any more than 
other terms of a similar import. The most 
effective threat of the sort we have heard 
was ‘‘I’ll massacree tha’,” with a tre- 
mendous emphasis on the last syllable. 
The Warwickshire ballad ‘Lobb’s Court- 
ship,’ taken down orally from a farmer, is 
undoubtedly genuine, and contains the 
characteristic expression “I can’t awhile,’’ 
which we have heard many times from lazy 
domestics who have never any time for the 
moment and “have no call,” as they com- 
monly say, to work. This ‘‘call” is good 
Warwickshire lingo, but well known else- 
where too. It occurs in Plumptre’s transla- 
tion of Sophocles, where it wears a decidedly 
awkward air. “Faggot” is rightly ex- 
plained as a depreciatory term applied to 
the fairer sex—laughingly used, however, 
when we have heard it. Mr. Morley 
does not quote the traditional tu quogue 
in reply to the term ‘“ Faggot’s wood, 
and I be good, and that’s more than 
tha’ be.” The w for o, the y for h, and 
general broadening of vowels are noted, but 
the first “‘ really somewhat grates upon the 
ear of those in search of expressive and 
picturesque language.” This objection does 
not occur to the present reviewer, nor will 
it probably to any one who was born and 
bred amongst those slow, uncouth lovers of 
dialect who linger lovingly over their broad 
intonations. ‘ Brevet” (or rather “brevit’’) 
is said to mean “sniff about like a dog,” 





but the word indicates mainly, to our idea, 
a discursive, aimless wandering rather than 
any sniffing. Local proverbs Mr. Morley 
does not dilate on. The village folks we 
knew always said “as nigh as nigth” to 
represent a narrow escape, which some would 
have to be “‘ knife,” in accordance with the 
Greek fupe? yap év xp@ Tovro, but we always 
seemed clearly to hear a noun meaning 
nearness parallel to “ height.” 

On the flowers of Shakspeare much has 
been written, much wrongly surmised. Near 
an old Shakspearean house the lily of the 
valley grows wild, and Mr. Morley thinks it 
odd that the poet did not mention it. But 
this lily is a rare wild flower now in Eng- 
land—in fact, very local—and may well 
be an ‘“‘escape”’ from gardens which had 
not become noticeable in Shakspeare’s time. 
There is a still odder omission in his flora, 
that of the white water-lily (Wymphea alba), 
which is so widespread everywhere. And, 
after all, Shakspeare’s reputation as en- 
cyclopsedic has been overdone. There was 
no reason why he should include every- 
thing; one would never gather from his 
works that he had seen Warwick Castle, or 
given more than a passing glance at the 
Tower of London. Mr. Morley speaks of 
‘‘keck”’ (the ‘‘kecksies” of ‘ Henry V.’), 
of course, like the village boy of to-day in 
Warwickshire, but keck is hardly ‘‘ that 
umbelliferous plant, the hemlock.” It is 
applied indifferently to several of the larger 
Umbelliferes, and not restricted to hemlock 
proper ( Conium maculatum), which Shakspeare 
mentions also by name. A curious point is 
the smell of the cuckoo flowers, which 
Shakspeare calls ‘“‘ladysmocks all silver 
white,’’ and a modern laureate paints as 
‘¢ mauver still and mauver,”’ as the season is 
getting over. ‘‘ Smell smocks,”’ we are told, 
is their local name, and the common folks 
are rebuked for their meaningless tribute 
to an absent scent. We are bold enough to 
think that there is something to be said for 
their view. The smell is certainly faint, 
but discernible at times. We call on our 
side Tennyson, a deep student of wild 
flowers, who wrote of “ faint sweet cuckoo 
flowers ”’ in the ‘May Queen,’ and in ‘ Mar- 
garet’ of 

Your melancholy sweet and frail 

As perfume of the cuckoo flower. 
There is, of course, a good deal of confusion 
about so general a term as cuckoo flower, 
cuckoo buds and cuckoo pint meaning 
something else; but it seems clear that 
Tennyson is referring to Cardamine pratensis, 
Shakspeare’s cuckoo flower, as the other 
candidates for the reference are unsuitable. 
Mr. Morley has steered clear of the vexed 
question of ‘long purples,” and perhaps 
it is just as well, since people will go on 
quarrelling about the matter, and suggest- 
ing identifications which are ludicrously 
inept to the botanist. 

There are many apposite references made 
to old words preserved in Shakspeare or 
George Eliot’s homely dialect. Here is 
one :— 

‘*In the course of her laundry work the 
Warwickshire housewives [sic] may frequently be 
heard calling out, ‘Hey, but you mun give me 
the batlet ; I canna do withouten she.’ Now 
the word batlet is direct from Shakespeare’s 
time. In ‘As You Like It’ (Act II. scene 4) 
Touchstone says: ‘ And I remember the kissing 





of her batlet’—the batlet that the pleasing 
Jane Smile had used in her washing.” 

A very simple word, not noticed here, and 
shorter than any current equivalents (surely 
a great recommendation nowadays), is to 
“‘dout”? a candle. Shakspeare has it in 
‘Hamlet,’ and Warwickshire uses it every 
day; but we have heard it elsewhere as 
well. 

That this dialect has some claims to be 
the fittest, as preserved in Shakspeare, is 
evident; that it will survive one cannot, 
unfortunately, believe. It is all very pretty 
to suggest that the Warwickshire peasant 
regards his dialect as ‘‘a sacred trust.” 
He simply speaks it because he cannot help 
doing so, and now that he marries outside 
his own village—‘out-town people” or 
‘‘ furriners,” as we have heard them called— 
and goes to London by cheap railway trips, 
he is fast losing his local colour in speech 
and custom. Twenty years ago two or three 
men of the villages we knew penetrated to 
Birmingham for business purposes, and were 
valued as extraordinary and adventurous 
beings. Now all go or can go to London, 
and even imbibe a certain amount of the 
unlovely dialect which, with Biblical in- 
fusions, fills full the rather sanguinary cup 
of modern patriotic poetry. Nor can one en- 
tirely express an undiluted Ruskinian regret 
at these changes. Long Compton has sent 
men, perhaps, to the wars; then Long 
Compton will learn discipline, will walk as if 
it had joints and more than a mile an hour, 
and not “turn awkward” at every possible 
crisis with village stupidity and temper. 
The people are getting cautious about their 
superstitions, too, since learned men have 
been down with note-books. There would 
be little chance now, we think, of the things 
we remember—a charming old Oxford rector, 
who never hurt a fly, being accused of ‘‘over- 
looking” a child with the evil eye, or a man 
who had made a little money, and, oddly 
enough, kept it, getting a parish reputation 
asa ‘‘witch.” Mr. Morley has more belief 
in the future permanency of local traditions 
than we can muster; perhaps he has been 
more fortunate in the villages he knows. 

An interesting account is included of some 
old customs and evil doings which resulted 
in ghosts or strange superstitions. Mummers 
are indicated as practically obsolete, and 
mere modern theatricals by gentlefolk are 
suggested as their substitute. Such we 
envy not nor admire, but we can boast of 
having heard the genuine thing till quite 
recently, a crude play taught by the school- 
master, crammed with odd words and pro- 
nunciations. The awful story of Margaret 
Clopton, worthy of Poe in his most macabre 
humour, is quoted from Howitt; and from 
the many uncanny things of the county 
the ‘‘White Lady” of Chesford Bridge 
and the apparition of One-handed Boughton 
are, amongst others, selected for notice. 
The passage quoted from ‘Silas Marner’ 
concerning ghosts is interesting as showing 
the rustic view that they are smelt; certain 
it is that dogs have felt their presence 
much. Long Compton and the adjacent 
Rollright Stones are both mentioned. The 
rather odd phrase “the King Stone of the 
Rollrights ’’ may indicate exceptional know- 
ledge which recent writers on Oxfordshire 
have failed to acquire, or be mere guess- 
work. We prefer to credit Mr. Morley with 
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theformer. Long Compton, by-the-by, has 
not always lived out of the world; a row 
of famous coaches used to toil up Long 
Compton Hill and take extra horses there, 
as the ascent is steep and rather lengthy. 

As a typical Warwickshire parson Dr. 
Samuel Parr, of Hatton, is selected, and 
said to be ‘‘an amiable and worthy repre- 
sentative” of the class. This is rather 
unfortunate. He was only a village parson 
by accident, and should have been a great 
schoolmaster. He did not feed his flock so 
much as Mr. Richard Porson and other 
choice classic spirits who made his house 
famous for good living. He was notoriously 
cranky and passionate rather than amiable. 
We are told here that he delighted in 
“writing classic poetry.’ In the fairly 
extensive eight volumes of his ‘ Works’ we 
find plenty of the Latin inscriptions for which 
he was famous, but no poetry at all, classic 
or otherwise. On the same page we hear 
of Dr. Parr’s “ prototype, Dr. Samuel John- 
son, who died the year before his birth.” 
Our author may be invited to look at a 
fairly well-known book briefly described as 
Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ where he will find an 
interview recorded between these two 
doctors, who were, as most people know, two 
of the most famous scholars of the day. In 
fact, the account of Dr. Parr given in these 
pages does not altogether inspire confidence 
in Mr. Morley’s research. The doctor ‘‘ had 
no bother with the poorer parishioners.” 
No; he bled all his academic and political 
friends so well that he did not need to 
trouble them much. He gave a peal of 
bells to his church, and wrote an amusing 
letter about it, reproduced here, from which 
we may quote :— 

‘*T believe that my Norwich friends would 
have honoured me as a country parson if they 
had seen the harmless but animated festivity of 
my village on Friday last. The great bell has 
inscribed upon it the name of ‘ Paul,’ and is now 
lying upon our green. It holds more than 
seventy-three gallons. It was filled with good 
ale, and was emptied too, on Friday last. More 
than 300 of my parishioners, young and old, 
rich and poor, assembled, and their joy was 
beyond description.” 


Quite so; but their reasons for satisfaction 
are somewhat evident. The same “‘ amiable”’ 
doctor wrote of his flock as follows: ‘I 
have an excellent house, good neighbours, 
and a Poor, ignorant, dissolute, insolent 
and ungrateful beyond all example.” There 
is some excellent ‘‘ copy” concealed in the 
dreary expanse of Parr’s ‘ Works,’ for he 
was an oddity, but not a typical parson, being 
one of the finest Grecians of his time, in 
correspondence with great ladies who would 
not have condescended to an ordinary 
clergyman. He would not have let Mr. 
Morley speak of gardening as ‘‘the Arca- 
dian’s art.” That is music: ‘Soli cantare 
periti Arcades.” We have heard people 
still living speak of a Warwickshire parson 
who possessed a Shakspearean freedom of 
manners. He would fight any man for the 
pleasure of it, or a small dole of drink, 
and his horse knew the way home of an 
evening without guidance, which was some- 
times not forthcoming. 

The poets Shenstone, Somerville, Jago, 
are not a very distinguished trinity, and 
we have left ourselves no space to con- 
sider the rather uncritical account of their 





merits. Shenstone was a man of some 
humour and taste, and would make a little 
fortune if he were alive to-day by the re- 
vived business of “landscape gardening,” 
but asa poet he is dead, and cannot ever, 
we think, revive. Reflections aroused by 
the Round Tower of Edge Hill do not create 
any enthusiasm in us. Mr. Morley might 
have added that the building is a humbug, 
a modern ruin put up to please the daily 
tourist, with about as much glamour at- 
tached to it as to the castellated india-rubber 
works on Mitcham Oommon. The last 
chapter deals pleasantly with George Eliot 
and the Newdigate family with which her 
early life was associated. Here we note a 
remark about ‘‘the cadaverous and pain- 
fully careful historian’ shut up in “a 
colossal city” who is underpaid, over- 
worked, and seldom, if ever, read. Are 
big libraries really so inaccessible in these 
days? The scholar’s gift of pallor is not 
invariable, and, possibly, not unbecoming. 
His gift of accuracy is underrated just now, 
and, ‘‘ painful’’ as it is, may be commended 
to Mr. Morley as worth following. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Quisanté. By Anthony Hope. (Methuen 
& Co.) 
TuE political novel, to judge by the number 
of failures that we can remember, must 
offer great temptations to the writer of 
fiction, and present no less great difficulties, 
for certainly few seem to steer successfully 
between the shoals of thinly veiled per- 
sonality, the so-called roman d clef, on the 
one hand, and the equaily obvious Blue- 
book réchauffé on the other. The characters 
in the one case are caricatures, in the other 
dummies. In neither do they or their for- 
tunes move the reader in the least. It is 
the more to Anthony Hope’s credit that, 
venturing on this line, he should have pro- 
duced a story fuller, in our judgment, of 
genuine human interest and acute study of 
human nature than anything we have yet 
had from him. Let the reader picture to 
himself a Tito whose attraction is not 
physical but intellectual, a Romola who is 
an English lady of the nineteenth century 
and not a Florentine of the fifteenth, and he 
will form a fair idea of the respective posi- 
tions of Alexander Quisanté and Lady May 
Gaston, who becomes his wife. Of course 
the parallel must not be pushed too far ; the 
modern Tito has a physical ‘‘ heart” cer- 
tainly, and probably a heart in the meta- 
phorical sense ; his wife has undoubtedly a 
keen sense of humour—they are human 
beings, not abstractions or personages in a 
“morality.” But the theme is the same. A 
high-minded woman is captivated by certain 
qualities in a man, not necessarily implying 
the possession of what is called ‘‘ character,” 
and when the irrevocable step has been 
taken finds that his standard of righteous 
dealing, though not below that which con- 
ventional morality sanctions, falls very far 
short of hers. The difficulty of so managing 
the story that the reader’s sympathies may 
be duly balanced is obvious. A touch too 
much one way, and the husband will be a 
scoundrel; the other, and the wife will 
become an impracticable pedant of honesty. 





Anthony —. has shown himself an 
amazingly skilful craftsman in overcoming 





the difficulty. We doubt once or twice 
whether we disapprove of Quisanté’s 
behaviour as much as we are expected 
to do — so many people do so much 
worse and lose no credit. If he had 
lived to be a Cabinet Minister indeed, 
the ‘“‘Alethea Printing Press” might have 
afforded him an opportunity of accepting 
some other tender than the lowest, let us 
say; or he might, having acquired power 
by ultra- Radicalism, have kept it by a 
timely repudiation of former professions ; 
or have suborned false affidavits in the in- 
terest of one party and opened private 
letters in that of another; but, after what 
we have seen in real life, his deflections 
from strict probity seem hardly very serious. 
In one case, it would appear, the apparent 
insincerity which suppressed an unfavour- 
able report on an invention in which he was 
interested turned out to be a_ perfectly 
justified distrust of an ‘‘ expert.” Still one 
cannot deny that Lady May had grounds 
for ‘‘ oscillating between the mood produced 
by an intense intellectual admiration on the 
one hand and an intense antipathy of the 
feelings on the other.” How the discord 
was resolved must be learnt from the book 
itself; but we do not imagine that many 
readers will wish that Lady May had re- 
jected the problematic Quisanté in favour 
of the Aristidean Marchmont. To say that 
the book abounds in clever talk and smart 
epigram is only to say that it is by Anthony 
Hope :— 

‘* She was content if she could persuade her 
mother that people after all said nothing very 
dreadful (for what was said was always more to 
Lady Attlebridge than what was true).” 

‘‘The man who begins by being uncom- 
promising as to his own convictions may end 
by finding an actual pleasure in disagreeing 
with those of others.” 

‘“**He wants a party all to himself,’ said 

Constantine [the Whip] angrily. ‘And then 
I’m hanged if he ’d vote with it.’” 
These are a few random samples. The 
dean and his wife, Mrs. Baxter, are always 
delightful. ‘‘Generations of clerical an- 
cestry had bred in her such an instinct as 
we see in sporting dogs; she could not go 
wrong” on a question of morality. While 
regretting the indisposition which, accord- 
ing to the daily press, has checked the 
Parliamentary aspirations of Mr. A. H, 
Hawkins, one cannot but feel that there are 
compensations in the retention of Anthony 
Hope for literature. Nor is it at all certain 
that by such a book as this he may not do 
more service to English politics than by any 
number of even the most independent votes 
at Westminster. One might have been told, 
by the way, whether the hero’s patronymic 
is to be sounded as French, Italian, or 
Spanish. Terrible hash will be made of 
it in the next few weeks. 


Charming Renée. By Arabella Kenealy. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 
Miss KEnzEALy has, upon the whole, shown 
progress in her art. The characters of charm- 
ing Renée and the misanthropic and despair- 
ing recluse who marries her without love, 
for family reasons, but is conquered by her 
affectionate fidelity, and brought back, as 
we have reason to hope, ‘‘to life and use 
and name and fame,’ are conceived more 
subtly and nobly than experience would 











have led one to expect. The contrast of the 
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beautiful and cultivated artist’s daughter 
with the middle-class maidens of Kerleigh, 
who do not understand superiority that goes 
afoot, and the equally sharp distinction 
between Lord Stratheldon, Renée’s hero, 
and the vulgar crowd of “‘smart” people 
who, under the guidance of his terrible 
sister-in-law, make day frivolous and night 
hideous in his ancestral hall, are well set 
forth. The aristocrats of the story are not 
so successfully studied as the bourgeoisie ; 
but the sketch of Tony Callander, the 
‘‘ highly elaborated, finely active, admirably 
clean machine,” is good, though better 
is the worldly little plebeian schemer, 
Renée’s mother, whose interviews with her 
saturnine son-in-law are admirable. 


The Marble Face. By G.Colmore. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

In some quarters this will, no doubt, be 
called a powerful book ; but the cynical may 
think it better described by the terms fan- 
tastic and spasmodic. The notion of a man 
of mature years being kept a prisoner in 
his own house by his own mother, and 
denied all intercourse with the outer world 
save at her permission—her only means of 
constraint being the threat of revealing a 
crime which he has no consciousness of 
having committed, and which, if committed 
at all, was so, on her own showing, in her 
defence and in peril of his own life—will 
hardly convince the most indolent novel- 
reader, or form a “problem” for the 
curiosity of the most inexperienced ; while 
the artifice by which the story is told twice 
over—the victim himself and a young lady 
from next door narrating in alternate 
chapters their respective experiences and 
impressions, both in a highly emotional 
vein—is hardly to be commended. The now 
almost inevitable adultery is dragged in, for 
no purpose, it would seem, save to add a 
further touch of repulsiveness to the story ; 
nor is there any reason in the fitness of 
things why the half-witted matron who 
forms a somewhat irritating foil to the 
tragedians should be selected as the victim 
of the final catastrophe. As might be 
expected, there is a great deal of weather, 
of one sort or another, but mostly wet and 
windy. 


The Worldlings. 

(Murray.) 
Tue worldlings, after condoning a very 
serious and successful felony, ultimately 
behave quite sensibly. The plot is ingenious 
and interesting, and a summary of it would 
be unfair. It must suffice to say that the 
story turns on a clever impersonation. On 
the whole, it may be added that the novelist 
makes the most of the materials. The worst 
part of the book is its phraseology, especially 
in the later chapters. A ‘note reproach- 
ing him for his absentment,” ‘“ prelusory 
phrases,” ‘‘she had detruded others,” are 
specimens taken at random. We recollect 
three or four of the six earlier novels attri- 
buted to the same pen, and one at least 
ranks above ‘The Worldlings.’ 


The Pretty Polly. By W. Clark Russell. 


By Leonard Merrick. 


(Chatto & Windus.) 
Mr. Cxiark Russett is seldom at a loss for 
a peg to hang a sea story on. A boy with 
weak eyes, t» be cured by a sea voyage, is 








as good as another, and he serves to collect 
a few more boys, who ship as ‘“ gentlemen- 
apprentices ” on a smart brig, and have the 
usual adventures. We suppose Mr. Russell 
has a clientéle among young people, but if 
they can understand all that he tells them 
an acquaintance with nautical terminology 
must be a good deal more widely spread 
than our own observation would lead us to 
infer; while if they can get any clear idea 
from some of his descriptive passages it 
would go some way to establish the theory 
set forth in Wordsworth’s famous ode. 
‘“‘ Under the dolphin-striker the air was the 
white-ash breeze of the oar, so bright was 
the seething salt, so refractive the sweeping 
atmosphere,” or ‘‘The pink of the east 
clarified the violet horizon of the west into 
the clear sweep of the edge of a lens,”’ may 
have a meaning in other worlds than this, 
but to one on whom the shades of the 
prison-house are close they seem mere gaudy 
gibberish. It is a pity, for Mr. Russell really 
has the root of the matter in him, and if 
he would take the pains to arrange his 
vocabulary, he might yet write a book which 
would attract and not repel those who have 
known Tom Cringle and Jack Easy. 


The Silver Dove. By A. ©. Inchbold. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


‘Tue Sitver Dove’ is an ingenuous story 
of the vicissitudes of a drunkard. It is a 
genuine novel, we hasten to add, and not— 
to our knowledge—a prize story intended 
to exhibit the evils of intemperance, though, 
to be sure, it serves that purpose. The 
“case” in this instance is a married man, 
with a young wife, who has a horror of 
drink, and suffers acutely by the weakness 
of the man whom she loves. In her despair 
she takes an extraordinary means of being 
separated from him, under the impression 
that her loss of respect was equivalent to a 
loss of love. We will not damp the reader’s 
curiosity by stating what was Mrs. Penrose’s 
device for getting out of her husband’s way. 
It might be supposed that she was not a 
direct agent in attempting the reclamation 
of her husband. But she does her part in- 
directly. Her device, as the author says, 
was ‘‘another case of false perspective.” 
The story is interesting enough, and in the 
main clever. 


The Slaves of Society. By the Man who 

Heard Something. (Harper & Brothers.) 
From the facile way in which the persons 
of this drawing-room comedy are moved on 
and off the stage, and from the concluding 
scene in which all the chief characters are re- 
presented, it might be thought that this novel 
partook more closely of the nature of drama 
than fiction. It is a severe satire on the 
ways and manners of ‘‘smart society,” and 
will, no doubt, interest readers as such. 
With the exception of a silly opinion on the 
paintings of Lawrence and Constable, there 
is nothing in the book to excite hostile com- 
ment, unless one of the fashionable “‘ draw- 
ing-room cats” of the day should resent his 
characterization. The volume is short, and 
contains light reading of a tolerable type. 
The pictorial cover is meaningless. 











SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


An excellent and attractive addition to. 
shooting-lodge literature is published by Messrs. 
Longman under the title of Autumns in 
Argqyleshire with Rod and Gun, by the Hon. 
A. E. Gathorne-Hardy — excellent because of 
the matter and manner of the text, and 
attractive by reason of the admirable get-up of 
the volume, and of eight clever illustrations by 
Archibald Thorburn. The country described is. 
naturally most beautiful, and is perhaps as well 
known to the travelling public as any other part 
of Scotland, for it lies on the route from Glas- 
gow to Oban, near the Crinan Canal, where pas- 
sengers leave the fast and well-found steamers. 
Columba and Iona, and either walk on the banks. 
or use the small canal boat, with which they 
have no difticulty in keeping pace. A little north 
of the canal lies Poltalloch, the property of Lord 
Malcolm, a sportsman’s paradise, and here Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy has had the good fortune to 
spend most of his autumns since 1867. He. 
thus describes the property :— 

“ Poltalloch comprises upwards of 100,000 acres of 
moorland and plantations, interspersed with arable 
and pasture land in the straths and glens. It extends 
southward along the sound of Jura to the mouth of 
Loch Sween in Cantyre, and is bounded on the west 
by Loch Crinan and Loch Craignish, extending 
northward and eastward along the shores of Loch 
Awe...... I know no species of Highland game, 
except ptarmigan and capercailzie, which cannot 
be found within the bounds of the property, 
although red deer have not penetrated beyond the 
woods on the shores of Loch Awe. More than a 
score of lochs provide good trout fishing in the 
spring and summer, and there is capital sea fishing 
along the coast, while the marine zoologist finds 
incomparable dredging ground in the deep and 
sheltered waters of Loch Craignish and other beau- 
tiful bays and creeks. Opposite the mouth of Loch 
Crinan lies a long row of rocky islands round which 
great sport can be had with lythe and saithe at 
the turn of the tide.” 


To complete the attractions of the place there 
is a little river, the Add, which holds salmon 
and sea trout, and which in one auspicious week 
yielded to the author’s 10} ft. trout rod and 
small sea-trout flies no fewer than thirty-five 
salmon from 17} 1b. to 4$1b. weight. No 
wonder that he is inspired and writes with en- 
thusiasm, placing Argyleshire, in spite of a 
liberal rainfall, first among the counties of Scot- 
land. The sport described includes driving 
fallow-deer, chasing the roe, stalking the stag, 
as well as the mixed bags which fell to gun and 
rod. Most of the chapters have appeared in 
various periodicals, but they are good enough 
to justify reproduction. 

Mr. Charles Edward Walker has in Shooting 
on a@ Small Income (Constable & Co.) chosen a 
subject of much interest and importance to a 
considerable number of people, and a thorough 
investigation of it by an expert could not fail 
to be of real service to those whose means are 
limited. It is, therefore, a disappointment to 
find, after carefully reading his book, that, in 
respect to the chief problem which they have to 
solve, the class of persons for whom the volume 
is mainly written will rise from its perusal as 
wise as they were before they began it. It is true 
that the advice generally on the purchase of guns, 
ammunition, dogs, and the renting and improve- 
ment of a shooting, is sound; but all this is 
available elsewhere, and, indeed, is known to 
all save the inexperienced. What does it come 
to? Buy as good a gun 
“as you can, but in any case, if you want to be safe 
and want to shoot, buy cne from a well-known 
maker, and do not be tempted to buy the cheap 
rubbish which is put on the market......Don’t buy 
your cartridges haphazard. Buy them from good 
makers ; you may have to pay a little more for them, 
but cheap cartridges are if anything worse than a 
cheap gun......A good mixed shoot is probably the 
best thing for a man who can only afford to spend 
a moderate amount on his shooting. -He will be 
able to get what is called a rough shoot at a moderate 
rent, and with judicious management will be able to 
improve it at a small cost.” 
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And so on; all very excellent, if so general as 
to be useless to the man who wants to know 
how far 1001. should go in the way of procuring 
sport. The first question is, What is the 
** moderate amount” available? Next, What is 
a *‘ moderate rent,” and what will be the ‘‘ small 
cost” of improvement? All these matters are 
untouched, and we fear that persons who have 
only small amounts of money—say from 50l. to 
5001. a year—to lay out on shooting, will search 
the pages of this book in vain for practical help 
in getting value for their expenditure. Now 
many true sportsmen have but little cash avail- 
able for shooting expenses, yet see how far 
sensible men can make their money go! They 
obtain a tangible return for 100], and more 
sport than the inexperienced or foolish get for 
three times the money. How is that done? If 
Mr. Walker had even in a modified way faced 
that problem many men would have been 
grateful to him; but it must be remembered 
that in disclosing the secrets involved he would 
be doing a disservice to those who have already 
solved the question. For he would add to a 
competition which is now crushing, and which 
seems not unlikely to bar shooting and fishing 
worth anything to all save rich men. Apart 
from this, sportsmen of every degree may read 
Mr. Walker’s pages with pleasure and profit. 
His remarks about the part played by the cap 
when nitro powders are used are sound, and he 
has much to say which deserves consideration 
about the size and measure of shot which should 
be used. He furnishes many useful hints as to 
taking and managing coverts, and impresses on 
his readers the necessity for getting ‘‘a deed 
under seal, transferring the sporting rights.” 
A classical style is not expected in books of this 
sort, but to be told that the keeper ‘‘ should 
enjoy a day’s shooting, whether he shoots him- 
self or not on that particular occasion,” &c., 
sounds strange. The volume is illustrated, and 
there is an index. 

Messrs. Dent & Co. publish A Hunter’s 
Log in Russia, by Mr. Frederick Whishaw, 
which is a lively little volume. The bit which, 
among many that are of interest, pleases us 
most is the passage in which the author describes 
that the elk know the boundaries between 
Russia, in which they have only a close time, 
and the Grand Duchy of Finland, in which they 
are protected all the year round. They prefer 
Russia, or would do so but for the absence of 
protection, and visit it during the close time, 
returning to Finland when the close time is over. 
There is not much real shooting-lore in the 
volume ; it is not a work like Lloyd’s ‘Field Sports 
in Norway,’ but is suitable to the general public. 

“The Amateur Angler” has opened the 
publishing season with another of his pleasant 
and pretty volumes. 4n Old Man’s Holidays 
(Sampson Low & Co.) is marked by the same 
appreciation of nature and the same imper- 
turbable good humour which enable him to 
bear his disappointments with equanimity, as 
when he lands a chub instead of the hoped-for 
trout. It is, however, evident that the Amateur 
Angler’s skill has greatly increased since he 
began. He throws his flies cunningly in these 
later days, and he meets his due reward. May 
he long continue to spend his holidays on the 
Itchen and the Ithon, and to record his adven- 
tures for the benefit of those who are less 
ortunate ! 








CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

A BooK on War’s Red Tide, by Dr. Gordon 
Stables (Nisbet & Co.), of course tends largely 
to the glory of all the other Gay Gordons, and 
as naturally the youngsters round whom the 
tale of the war is woven are Scotsmen. Chief 
McArthur is somewhat an anachronism; there 
are more boiler-makers than chiefs in the High- 
lands at present, and the Gordons, we fear, are 
not largely recruited from Highland glens. The 


type, which will no doubt be numerous this 
Christmas, may be superior to this hasty 
production. —A Chase round the World, by 
Mr. R. Overton (Warne & Co.), is the ani- 
mated narrative of the shifts and crimes of a 
fraudulent bank director and the perseverance 
and good fortune of his partner’s son in tracking 
him, and vindicating his own father from thecharge 
of complicity. The illustration of the London 
cabby ascending the rigging of the schooner is 
good.—Messrs. Cassell & Co. publish a tale of 
American Indian life by Mr. Edward S. Ellis, 
the author of several works of the same sort. 
Iron Heart, the war chief of the Iroquois, 
flourished in the days of Washington, which 
gives the author a free hand. He is repre- 
sented as a chivalrous warrior, who by the 
ministrations of a lame boy, Benny Morris, 
who falls into his hands, is converted to Chris- 
tianity, and buries the hatchet with the in- 
truding pale-faces.—Mr. Ellis recalls us in Red 
Jacket (same publishers) to the expedition of 
the American general Sullivan in 1779 against 
the Iroquois Indians, Red Jacket being a cele- 
brated Seneca chief. The author naturally 
assumes some facts from the American point of 
view, but there is little political matter in the 
story. We have a glimpse of Washington, but 
the agilities of the scout and his young friend, 
the dodging and diving of the nimble Indians, 
provide most of the fun. Sooth to say, the book 
is a trifle dull. 

At the Foot of the Rainbow, by Mr. Corn- 
wall-Legh (Wells Gardner, Darton & Co.), is a 
leasant allegory based on the old proverb. 

he author rightly says the deeper meaning of 
the quest of the ‘‘ pot of gold” is not for children 
until they are children no longer, but in the 
meantime the adventures of Piers by land and 
sea in the days of Queen Bess will suit young 
readers who do not look below the surface. 
The illustrations are by J. Jellicoe.—In Ben 
Cramer, Working Jeweller (same publishers), 
Miss Stella Austin shows that her inventive 
fertility with regard to human and canine nature 
is still to be relied on, and ‘‘ my lady Rosina,” 
a comic mule, is added to the gallery of intelli- 
gent animals. Bors and Dodo and their big 
friend Sydney Reid, the Italian boy Tonio and 
his protégé Terence, are true enough to childish 
nature, and the adults give them good counsels 
and much kindness.—Sylvia’s Romance (same 
publishers) is a simple tale of the 1715 and the 
escape of the hero, a young English Jacobite, 
through the exertions of his lady-love. The 
author is Miss Marion Andrews, and W. H. C. 
Groome supplies the illustrations. The use of 
“do” and ‘‘did” is rather too copious for the 
supposed date of Millicent Alleyn’s narrative. — 
It is not clear whether boys or adults are to 
profit by The Boer’s Blunder, a Veldt Adven- 
ture, by Fox Russell (same publishers). The 
author says that it is based upon ‘‘ events 
which came under his own knowledge whilst 
travelling in Cape Colony,” in the days of 
British humiliation and distress which succeeded 
Majuba Hill and the subsequent surrender. 
The villain who commits arson and abduction 
on Mr. Templecombe’s farm and family is a 
Boer gun-runner, and so far obnoxious to the 
honest men of both races. Fortunately, a 
British tar survives the onslaught of the Ama- 
kosa, and struggles through fearful obstacles to 
the coast at Umtali, whence he brings a gallant 
band of blue-jackets to the rescue of the heroines 
in distress. Some comic relief is afforded by 4n 
American prospector and a friendly Boer, whose 
physique forbids. the proverbial mobility of his 
nation. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Half- Hours in Japan. By the Rev. H. 
Moore, sometime S.P.G. Missionary in the 
Country. With Illustrations. (Fisher Unwin.) 


seems a pity that the author did not rather 
relate his experiences as a missionary, and 
venture on some estimate of the reality, extent, 
and prospects of Christianity in Japan. Mis- 
sionary reports do not supply the information 
required. The subject is treated cursorily in a. 
short chapter, from which we learn that the 
number of Christians—in a population of nearly 
forty millions—does not exceed 100,000, and 
that the statistics are not very trustworthy. 
Of these about half are Catholics, some 16,000 
belong to the Greek Church, about 10,000 are 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists, and over 
8,000 are members of the Nippon Sei K6 Kwai, 
or Holy Church of Japan, in communion, but- 
as an independent national Church, with the 
Episcopal Churches of England and America, 
possessing its own canons and prayer-book, and 
a Japanese clergy consisting of about twenty- 
five members. Mr. Moore believes that the 
Sei Kd Kwai increases, while the other Christian 
bodies appear to diminish in numbers. This, 
however, is but a small result of over thirty 
years’ scarcely impeded labours. The causes are 
not far to seek. The divisions among Christians 
themselves present a formidable obstacle, 
mainly on account of the perplexity (as the 
present writer has often heard from Japanese) into 
which they throw the minds of many who would 
gladly exchange the stupidities of Shinto and 
the superstitions of Buddhism for higher forms 
of religious belief and practice. Another and a 
most important defect is the want of a proper 
training on the part of the missionaries them- 
selves. The Japanese mind is as full of Chinese 
notions as the language of Chinese words. To 
influence it the approach must be made by Con- 
fucianist and Buddhist paths, of which the 
missionary knows nothing save through most. 
inadequate translations. The ethical codes of 
both systems are almost identical with that of 
Christianity, and may easily be enlarged so as 
to support almost every ethical Christian doc- 
trine. The greatest of Christian dogmas, again, 
may be so stated as not to appear unreasonable 
either to Confucianists or Buddhists. But the 
Bible is unintelligible, and must always remain 
so, to a Japanese unfamiliar with Western lan- 
guages. Its highly figurative and symbolic style 
is entirely opposed to the matter-of-fact, com- 
monplace, and bald phraseology of Chinese and 
Japanese. The translations in existence (both 
Chinese and Japanese) are almost ludicrously 
inadequate. Toa well-educated Japanese they 
must appear unworthy of serious notice; to the 
multitude the newly coined or adapted Chinese 
compounds used to express Christian ideas convey 
no meaning —they have acquired as yet no con- 
notation. In time, perhaps, the language of 
Japan at least may develope so as to be a more 
perfect vehicle of the philosophic and poetic 
thought of the West, but the adherence (which 
seems stronger than ever)to Chinese expressions, 
often quite unintelligible unless written in the 
Chinese character, bars all real advance in that 
direction. It is much to be regretted that a 
resolute attempt is not made to romanize 
Japanese scripts. Then the noble and har- 
monious tongue of old Japan would be more 
resorted to, new words would have to be com- 
prehensible without ideographs, and the stiffness 
and soullessness of Chinese, a language utterly 
opposed to pure Japanese, would be removed 
from a literature that has gone back rather than 
forward during the last forty years. Finally— 
and this would be no slight advantage—the 
thought of the best minds in Japan would be 
accessible to the Western reader without that 
prolonged study of mere scripts that few Euro- 
peans have the leisure or courage to undertake. 
The Voyage of Robert Dudley, afterwards styled 
Earl of Warwick and Leicester and Duke of 
Northumberland, to the West Indies, 1594-95. 
Narrated by Capt. Wyatt, by Himself, and by 
Abram Kendall, Master. Edited by George F. 
Warner. (Hakluyt Society.)—It was surely a 








references to Mrs. Kruger might be in better 
taste, and it is to be hoped stories of the khaki 





—This is a very slight, but not altogether un- 
interesting account of Japanese life. But it 
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of the Society to issue as companion volumes | 


the lively and characteristic exploits of the 
Elizabethan gallant, and Mr. Rockhill’s scholarly 
and exhaustive edition of the thirteenth-century 
monk of Rubruk. Side by side with the hero’s 
own account of his voyage, written originally 
for his kinsman Richard Hakluyt, and reprinted 
from the not too accessible ‘ Voyages,’ two other 
narratives are given, the one by Abram Kendall 
the pilot, and the other by Capt. Wyatt, one of 
the military officers of the expedition. Of the 
former document the original has disappeared, 
but having been incorporated by Dudley into 
his ‘Arcano del Mare’ (the work composed 
during his later Italian career), it is here re- 
translated. Both the subsidiary narratives cor- 
roborate Dudley’s in all essentials, though, as 
the editor points out, Dudley’s inordinate vanity 
may have introduced some few exaggerations 
into his version of Kendall’s account. The 
whole is sufficiently and not too copiously anno- 
tated, but with much care and judgment. Thus 
in the case of Wyatt's narrative, at once the 
fullest and most flowery of the three, the ex- 
planations of nautical and other technical terms 
enable the reader clearly to follow and realize 
the conditions of a sea-fight of the period. The 
familiar characteristics of the better class of 
Elizabethan adventurer come out in many a 
racy sentence of Wyatt’s: fine seamanship, 
disregard of danger from the enemy, strong, 
simple religious feeling, and above all else 
detestation of the Spaniard and all his works. 
It is excellent ‘‘ general” reading. The interest 
of the narrative is not lessened, though its 
importance is perhaps overshadowed, by the 
work of Ralegh immediately after, on the same 
ground, viz., the Island of Trinidad and the 
neighbouring mainland of Guiana. In truth, 
the interest of the volume is largely biographical. 
In spite of some grave faults of character Robert 
Dudley’s was a striking personality. With the 
precocity of his time he had organized and led 
his expedition to the West Indies before he was 
of age, showing exceptional gifts as a commander, 
and even then most remarkable knowledge of 
navigation. Through his father and in his own 
exploits he touches history at various points, for 
Elizabeth and James, Cecil and Ralegh, all in- 
fluence his fortunes. Yet, as Mr. Warner in 
his careful and comprehensive introduction re- 
minds us, his English career, with which alone 
this volume is concerned, terminated at the age 
of thirty, though he held an active and dis- 
tinguished position in Tuscany for nearly half a 
century after. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Mr. EcErTOoN Castle well describes his collec- 
tion of short stories as studies of character and 
action. The volume is entitled Marshfield the 
Observer and The Death Dance (Macmillan & Co.). 
The man Marshfield, as Mr. Egerton Castle 
reminds us, has already figured in ‘‘an early 
book of mine.” He is a recounter of other 
people’s experiences, and has some aptitude for 
his business, though he is less successful ‘‘as 
Chorus in the development” of the action, and 
it is quite uncertain what he means by ‘‘ the 
higher transcendent flights of purely intellectual 
life,” even when he describes it asa ‘‘rarefied life 
with all its artistic sensitiveness, its practical 
uselessness, its few but subtle joys, and its 
general misery.” However, his stories are read- 
able, and illustrate many of Mr. Egerton Castle's 
varied accomplishments. The best thing in the 
book is ‘The Death Dance,’ a story of the war 
in Hungary in 1849. Of this the author says : 

“ Although many of the characters who figured in 
that almost incredible episode are still living, at this 
distance of time I have not thought it necessary to 
disguise the Hungarian localities and patronymics in 
apy way, and but very slightly the English names.” 
The household of a great chate.u are made to 
dance and romp with their executioners the 
night before they are to be hanged, shot, or 
otherwise disposed of. This remarkable collec- 





tion of stories should appeal to all who enjoy 
good narrative. 

Mr. R. Hichens includes in his new book 
Tongues of Conscience (Methuen & Co.) five 
separate stories, linked together by a phrase 
which might be taken as applying more or less 
to all character-stories involving the develop- 
ment of human action. The common motive of 
these rather morbid narratives is the working 
of a conscience —or perhaps more accurately 
a reminiscence, an inner consciousness or idea— 
which haunts and unhinges a susceptible mind, 
and prompts it to insane action rather than 
repentance and self-discipline. Perhaps con- 
science, as we usually understand the word, 
has not much to do with the themes which 
Mr. Hichens has selected. The stories are not 
commonplace by any means. We have called 
them morbid, but it is the morbidness of ideas 
translated into action, and no mere strain after 
a ‘‘realistic ” description of repulsive thoughts 
and actions. In short, this volume is a collec- 
tion of weird and uncanny tales, worked out 
with considerable ingenuity, and calculated to 
make an imaginative reader shiver and read on. 

Stories and Reminiscences. By a Lieutenant- 
Colonel (Retired). (Liverpool, Howell.)—This 
purports to be a collection of stories told by an 
uncle to nephews. These stories would probably 
amuse boys if administered in small doses, but 
they were scarcely worth publishing in book 
form. Still they are readable, notably one 
called ‘The Last Marquis of Larochejacquelin,’ 
in which figure, under the name of Baron 
Grabbe, the late Baron Albert Grant and De 
Morny, variously styled by the author ‘‘Count” 
and ‘‘ Duke.” Another good story is one about 
Horace Vernet and a French corporal. The 
author, however, is occasionally a little inexact 
in military matters, which is scarcely excusable 
in a retired lieutenant-colonel. In some stories 
of a friend’s experiences in the Crimea the 
narrator is made to say that at the siege of 
Sebastopol there were stockades at the advanced 
posts. Stockades would have soon been knocked 
to pieces by the Russian artillery ; besides, timber 
was very scarce, and as a matter of fact there 
were no stockades in our parallels or ap- 
proaches. Neither can we understand the 
statement that the reserves were, on the final 
attack on the Redan, drawn up under a wall. 
A lieutenant -colonel, even if retired, should 
scarcely call a parapet a wall. Again, the 
lieutenant -colonel is incorrect in a foot~- note 
in which he explains that fascines are ‘‘ tall 
wickerwork baskets, four to five feet high, 
filled with earth.” A reference to any ele- 
mentary work on fortifications would have 
taught him that a fascine is a long faggot and 
that gabions are wickerwork baskets, and that 
their height is three feet, not four to five feet. 


Tales of the Pampas. By William Bulfin. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—These tales appear to present a 
good picture of life on the sheep runs and cattle 
ranches of the Argentine Republic. As stories 
they do very well to indicate the sort of humour 
that suits wild life, hard work, and high spirits. 
The details are rather difficult to make out, as 
the author does not always explain the Spanish 
technical words he uses so freely. Still one can 
read the tales and gladly believe them to be as 
true as they are vigorous. 





EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

The Work of the London School Board. By 
Thomas Alfred Spalding, assisted by Thomas 
Stanley Alfred Canney. (King & Son.) — 
“This volume has been prepared for pre- 
sentation at the Paris Exhibition” by the direc- 
tion of Lord Reay, Chairman of the Board, but 
it will be found interesting by a considerable 
number of readers in this country as well as 
by specialists abroad. The School Board for 
London is not a popular institution, partly 
because the amount of rate for which it is 
responsible is generally increasing, and partly 





because the ordinary ratepayer understands but 
little of its working ; indeed, Lord Reay admits 
that his countrymen ‘“‘ find it impossible, owing 
to the voluminous character of the Board's 
ofticial publications, to obtain inaconvenientform 
an account of the Board’s work.” Moreover, 
the Board always contains a certain number of 
vociferous enthusiasts whose vagaries, both in 
religious and secular matters, concerning ele- 
mentary instruction are simply irritating. 
Perusal of this account of what has been 
effected in elementary instruction within the 
area of the London School Board since the passing 
of Mr. Forster’s Act in 1870 shows the magni- 
tude of the task undertaken, and to a large 
extent accomplished by the Board, as well as 
the extreme difticulty of the conditions under 
which the work has been done. The account, 
compiled from official statistics, is no doubt 
perfectly accurate, and it is written through- 
out with striking fairness and moderation. 
No attempt is made unduly to exalt the 
work of the Board or minimize that of any 
other agency for the maintenance of schools in 
London; and the impression one derives is 
that less grateful recognition has been accorded 
to the labours of the Board than they deserve. 
The administrative burden laid on the School 
Board at its creation in 1870 was extremely 
heavy, and it has increased year by year, and is 
still increasing. The sum expended annually 
in London upon elementary education equals 
the total national expenditure of Denmark, 
Norway, or Switzerland, and the number of 
children for whom it is expended is now 
785,000. The voluntary system found itself 
unable to cope with the educational require- 
ments of London, which ‘‘ was more in arrear 
in the matter of school provision than any other 
part of the kingdom.” Part i. is devoted to the 
history of elementary education throughout the 
country, and shows how much more liberal was 
the supply of education—primary and secondary 
—before the Reformation than after it. Indeed, 
the effect of the Reformation was to inflict a 
check upon the progress of education, and 
primary schools, at any rate, remained sadly 
few and inefficient until they received the 
fostering care of the National Society and the 
British and Foreign School Society, and some 
years later the Catholic Institute. Govern- 
ment for the first time came to the help of 
schools in 1834, Many interesting pages re- 
count the difficulties of various kinds which 
the School Board had to overcome before 
school accommodation was sufficient for the 
population of London—a point which seems to 
have been reached in the last decade ; and an 
encouraging account of educational progress is 
given in the first chapter of the third part of 
the volume. Inthe third part the reader may 
inform himself accurately of the daily work in 
Board schools of different kinds and grades. 
He may learn what the daily routine is in schools 
for elder children, infants, and scholars seeking 
education of a higher grade; and the word- 
pictures presented to us of well - appointed 
class-rooms, sympathetic teachers, and eager, 
happy scholars, are pleasant. The teaching of 
special subjects of instruction—science, draw- 
ing, manual instruction, cookery, physical educa- 
tion, and the like—is taken in hand by specialists, 
who afford the reader an insight into the methods 
adopted, and help him to realize the results 
gained. In considering the advantages con- 
ferred on the children of London we are apt to 
forget the abnormal ones—weaklings in mind 
and body—who cannot keep up with their 
schoolfellows in class, or to whom, by reason of 
infirmity, progress is well-nigh impossible. 
The total number of children of this un- 
happy kind—blind, deaf, defective—is great 
in the population of London; it now 
approaches 2,200. These children receive such 
training as is possible for them in special 
schools, and in many cases they are enabled 
‘to undertake simple employments, and are 
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thus rescued from the life of hopelessness and 
misery which would otherwise have been their 
portion.” Board schools are at work in the 
evening as well as during the day. The 
Recreative Evening Schools Association co- 
operated vigorously and successfully with the 
School Board for about ten years from 1885 in 
the promotion of evening classes. The number 
of scholars of both sexes in evening continuation 
schools has risen to 109,121, and their attention 
is devoted to special instruction in ‘* commercial 
subjects,” science, and art. These evening 
continuation schools are a most satisfactory out- 
come of the work of the School Board. They 
seem to show that the day schools are turning 
out many scholars who are conscious of the 
practical value of advanced instruction, and are 
willing to take some trouble and face some 
difficulty in acquiring it, as well as many who, 
we hope, love learning for its own sake. 

Early Childhood. By Margaret M‘Millan. 
(Sonnenschein & Co.) — ‘ Early Childhood ’ is 
evidently the work of one who knows and 
loves children and has made a special study 
of primary education. In spite of all the 
wise things that have been said on this all- 
important subject, the education of young 
children, rich and poor, is still carried on 
in a haphazard fashion. Miss M‘Millan’s ex- 
haustive treatment of the problem includes 
much sound practical advice, and the chapter 
on feeble-minded children in particular ought 
to be very helpful to those whose work lies 
among ‘‘ these poor disinherited members of our 
human family.” ‘Early Childhood’ bids fair 
to be a valuable book, and we heartily commend 
it to mothers and teachers. 








REPRINTS. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN are going to publish in 
their ‘‘ Illustrated Standard Novels,” which have 
justly secured a good reputation, the Leather- 
stocking Tales of Fenimore Cooper. Of these 
the first, The Last of the Mohicans, is now out, 
introduced by Mr. Mowbray Morris and illus- 
trated by Mr. H. M. Brock. The artist’s per- 
formances are unequal ; he has, however, suc- 
ceeded in making the ladies of the story more 
charming than we had ever pictured them from 
Cooper’s jejune account. Mr. Morris is rather 
too inclined to lean on other opinions. He has, 
apparently, missed the severe denunciation of 
Cooper which Mark Twain produced. It is not 
wholly fair, but it contains some charges which 
ought to be endorsed or answered by an intro- 
ducer, who has, presumably, some special know- 
ledge of his subject. Much is, as is here pointed 
out, indefensible in Cooper, but the references 
to the wickedness of modern style and smartness 
are overdone. 

The Adventures of Sir Launcelot Greaves have 
— in the large-paper edition of Smollett 
(Constable). The hero does not lack wit, but 
his merits are rather too copiously rewarded, 
and the story cannot compare, either in struc- 
ture or character-study, with Smollett’s greater 
performances. 

The Book of Snobs, and other Papers, is now to 
be had in the ‘‘ New Century Library ” (Nelson). 
We are glad to find that arrangements have 
been made for a complete issue of Thackeray’s 
works in this convenient form. 

The Surrey and Wyatt Anthology and the 
Goldsmith Anthology appear together (Frowde). 
King Henry VIII. figures in the first, and 
William Pitt in the second. An interesting 
poem only extant in one manuscript is Gavin 
Douglas’s ‘ King Heart,’ which is supplied with 
a marginal glossary, much of which is surely 
unnecessary after the dose of Scotch novels and 
dialect which the reading public has got through. 
Mr. Arber is as usual indefatigable, but his 
glossaries in general suppose a rather low rate 
of general intelligence, ignorance of a word, 
for instance, common in the Bible. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Two magnificent-looking volumes reach us 
from Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. under the title 
Lord Rosebery, his Life and Speeches, by Mr. 
Thomas Coates. They are of the character 
which may be expected in such a publication— 
a little over-uniformly eulogistic. For example, 
in discussing the tenure of the Foreign Office 
by Lord Rosebery, Mr. Coates says: ‘‘A firm 
dispatch to Russia regarding the freedom of the 
port of Batoum showed the mettle he was made 
of, and that the ‘squeezability’ which has 
been the fault of more than one of our Foreign 
Ministers of late years was no part of his con- 
stitution.”” Unfortunately, the solemn assurance 
with regard to Batoum volunteered by Russia 
had not been kept, and has not been main- 
tained by the Foreign Office, so that we rather 
fail to see where the firmness asserted itself— 
detractors would be inclined to say, Only in the 
form of an ineffective grumble. The arguments 
of the author in defence of his hero are, 
of course, too strictly political for our pages. 
We are only concerned with the execution of 
his project, which is fairly good, although the 
index is extremely feeble—a great drawback in 
volumes of the kind. Perhaps, if the index had 
been well attended to, we should not have found 
on p. 663 Mr. J. Spencer Balfour figuring along 
with Mr. Perks as one of the principal authors 
of the Newcastle Programme, and on p. 670 
(with the name of Jabez) described, as though 
he had not been previously named, as ‘‘ formerly 
a Liberal M.P.” The volumes are suitable for 
the purpose for which they are designed. 

Messrs. Hopper & SroucHton send us The 
Eurl of Rosebery, K.G.: an Illustrated Biography, 
by Jane T. Stoddart. This is a gift-book of the 
ordinary kind, and it is not likely to appeal to 
politicians or serious students of history. 


Messrs. Macmitztan & Co. publish South 
African Studies, by Mr. Alfred Hillier, a book 
which is now a little out of date, as it is upon 
the lines of several attacks upon the extinct 
South African Republic which we have pre- 
viously reviewed. It does not appear to us to 
contain anything which cannot be found in such 
works as that of Mrs. Phillips. 


The Story of the Chinese Crisis. By Alexis 
Krausse. (Cassell & Co.)—Recent events have 
moved so rapidly in China, and the nature of 
the changes involved has been so kaleidoscopic, 
that it is well to possess ready to hand a 
chronicle of their sequence, and a record of the 
actual facts. These the present work supplies in 
a form which constitutes it a valuable book of 
reference to all interested in the circumstances 
which have led up to the present crisis. The 
author begins at the beginning of foreign inter- 
course with China, and sketches the course of 
political events from the time of Marco Polo 
down to the present day. These earlier chapters 
are useful, but the main value of the book con- 
sists of the portion which deals with the present 
complications. He considers that the seizure of 
Kiaochow by the Germans, followed as it was 
by the occupation of Port Arthur by the 
Russians and of Wei-Hai-Wei by ourselves, 
gave the first impulse to the anti-foreign move- 
ment which has led to such dire results. In 
this we agree with him, although for some 
years, and more especially since the usurpation 
of power by the Dowager Empress, there had 
been an increasing desire on the part of the 
Manchu clique to measure their strength with 
that of the outer barbarians. But there can be 
no doubt that this feeling was accentuated by 
the seizure of the ports above named, and that 
the unfortunate title of Lord Charles Beresford's 
book, which wastranslated into Chineseand circu- 
lated among the official classes, did much to add 
fueltothe flames. Political agitators eagerly seized 
on these weapons to stir up a popular feeling in 
accordance with their views, and maps of the em- 
pire which showed the country partitioned among 








the greedy nations of the West were freely dis- 
tributed throughout the inland provinces. The 
results of this movement are well known, and 
are clearly and faithfully recorded in these 
pages. But political prophesying is always 
dangerous, and the author’s views of the future, 
though there are those who agree with him, will 
not be universally accepted. He shares with 
Mr. Colquhoun the view that Manchuria and 
the north of China have practically fallen into 
the hands of Russia, and that the destiny of the 
empire is that it should break up and suffer 
dismemberment at the hands of the European 
Powers. Yet threatened states, like threatened 
men, live long, and the very fact that a keen 
jealousy exists among the Western Powers on al} 
matters relating to China is the best safeguard 
she can have for the continuance of her existence. 
In Europe Turkey presents a parallel instance to 
that afforded by China, and we have seen how 
that sick man has outlived ailments which have 
long threatened to bring his life to a close. The 
same cause in China will produce the same 
result, and the presence of the Powers in force 
on the spot is a better security for the integrity 
of the empire than could be afforded by any 
protocols or conventions providing for the safety 
of the State. In present circumstances the 
danger of Russian interference with the geo- 
graphy of China is decidedly remote. She must 
be perfectly aware that the Powers would never 
sanction any encroachment upon the “eighteen 
provinces,” and with her hands full, as they 
already are, and are likely to be for many years, 
she would think thrice before risking a step 
which would bring about a combination against 
her. But apart from these matters of opinion, 
the present work will be recognized as a most 
useful record, and as a book of reference will 
be found invaluable to all concerned in Eastern 
politics. 

Tue Government Printing Office at Washing- 
ton has continued to publish in parts A French- 
English Military Technical Dictionary, by 
Lieut. Willcox, of the United States army, of 
which we have already noticed a part, and of 
which the concluding pages are now in our 
hands. The volume is extraordinarily full as 
compared with previous books of the same kind. 
Everything that ought to be in it is in it, buta 
great deal is also in it which has little or no 
connexion with war. Still it will be found most 
valuable. The author does not appear to have 
much notion of a joke. He includes every kind 
of military slang, and occasionally, but very 
rarely, notes that it is slang, but often entirely 
fails to point this out, thus achieving somewhat 
ludicrous results. Those who look for things 
belonging to the Polytechnique will find only 
one entry indexed in the neighbourhood of that 
word, and no cross-reference to x; but under 
x will be found six entries, all of them relating 
to the Polytechnique. In French military slang 
‘* piocher |’x” means to study mathematics, and 
everything that has to do with the Polytechnique 
is generally classed as ‘‘ x.” The compiler treats 
this perhaps a little too seriously. Still these 
are small blemishes, and the end in view is that 
everything should be in the book and capable of 
being discovered by search, and this has been 
attained. 

Tue Columbia University Press publish (the 
Macmillan Company being agents, and in Lon- 
don Messrs. King & Son) a History of Military 
Pension Legislation in the United States, by Dr. 
W. H. Glasson. We have not much to learn 
fromthe United States in this connexion, except 
for the purpose of avoiding the errors which have 
been committed there. The enormous waste of 
money which has occurred in that country in 
connexion with pension legislation forms an ad- 
mitted scandal. Here we have not yet reached 
the point of even granting fully and in all cases 
those pensions which in his concluding criticism 
of the pension system Mr. Glasson considers 
‘*to merit general approval.” The House of 
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Commons, indeed, carried unanimously in the 
last session, on the motion of Mr. Reginald 
McKenna, a resolution for the general applica- 
tion, with modifications, of the principles of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act to deaths and 
wounds in the military service of the Crown. 
The Government have promised immediate im- 
provement, but have not gone so far as to accept 
«ompletely the resolution. 

Tue reader of M. André Lebey’s Essai sur 
Laurent de Médicis (Paris, Perrin) will gather 
from it that the author hates Christianity and 
democracy, and has a sharp eye for a bit of 
indecent gossip or anecdote. That he knows 
much of the history of the period is, perhaps, 
not quite so obvious. He quotes 4 well-known 
remark of Commines (‘‘Commynes” he calls 
him) about Pietro the son of Lorenzo with 
reference to Pietro his father, not seeing that as 
applied to the elder manitisnonsense. Weshould 
like to know his authority for the statement that 
Pico della Mirandola’s treatise ‘ Adversus Astro- 
jogos’ was written at Lorenzo’s request. Inci- 
dentally he credits Lorenzo with a good deal even 
of posthumous influence, for he makes him the 
promoter of the marriage of Caterina Sforza to 
Giovanni de’ Medici six years after he had 
left this world. To compensate for his amal- 
gamations of other persons he speaks of 
**Hawkood’”’ (sic) and ‘*Giovanni Acuto” in a way 
which shows he believes them to be different 
individuals. The affair of Pietra Santa in 
September, 1484 (not 1841, as our essayist has 
it), is told in such a confused way that it is hard 
to say whether the writer himself understands 
what happened. The same may be said of his 
account of Lorenzo’s scheme of taxation, where 
he writes ‘‘gravo” for syravo, and repeatedly 
*‘dispaciente” for dispiacente, evidently not 
knowing the real meaning of either word. 
Indeed, his spelling of Italian words and names 
makes one suspect that few of the authorities 
whose titles fill five pages at the end of the 
book can be known to him save in a French 
translation. Thus it is, perhaps, of less con- 
sequence that he sets Savonarola duwn as a 
‘* moine immonde,” and glorifies while he grossly 
exaggerates Lorenzo’s apparent neglect of his 
wife. Perhaps the ‘‘ Magnifico” will sink in 
his estimation when he learns that he was, for 
those times, a reasonably attentive and affec- 
tionate husband. More, perhaps, has been said 
about a worthless book than was necessary, but 
there is a tendency in some quarters to think 
that because an historical study is written in 
French it must have special merits. That much 
good and solid historical work is turned out in 
France one would not for a moment deny, but it 
does not proceed from the kind of Michelet- 
cum-décadent school which M. Lebey appears to 
represent. 
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THB HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS COMMISSION. 
THE HATFIELD PAPERS. 


For the third time, as the editor remarks, a 
whole volume of more than six hundred pages 
is devoted to the papers of a single year. At 
first sight this somewhat liberal allowance might 
appear to be partly due in the present instance 
to the use of larger type; but the real cause of 
this comparatively slow rate of progress will 
probably be found in the fulness of the abstracts. 
It is scarcely necessary to observe that such 
an exhaustive method of description is of the 
highest advantage to students, especially in the 
case of private collections which are practically 
inaccessible to the public. 

The documents included in this eighth instal- 
ment of the Hatfield manuscripts are those for 
the year 1598. This was a momentous year in 
several respects, for abroad it witnessed the death 
of Philip IL. of Spain, the Peace of Vervins, and 
the Edict of Nantes. In England it is memor- 
able for Tyrone’s Irish rebellion and for the 
death of Lord Burghley himself. With this 
last event, however, there is no cessation in the 
interest of the Hatfield manuscripts. The last 
letter written by Burghley is dated July 10th, 
but it is not preserved in the family collection, 
which nevertheless contains occasional reports 
of the great minister's state of health to within 
a few days of his death. Fora long time past 
the principal figure in this correspondence has 
been the younger Cecil, and, apart from the 
numerous personal references to his father’s 
merits and long services to the State which 
naturally find a place in this volume, the fact 
is strikingly demonstrated by the contemporary 
reports of State affairs which received Sir 
Robert’s attention. 

These are conveniently discussed in the 
editorial introduction under such headings as 
‘Ireland,’ ‘The United Provinces,’ ‘France,’ 
and ‘Borders of Scotland,’ and here we find a 
number of most valuable State Papers which 
must, of course, be studied in connexion with 
the oflicial series now in the Record Office and 
others that are preserved in public libraries. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the Hatfield 
series are the Treaty Papers relating to Sir Robert 
Cecil’s mission to France in this year, though 
many of these have been already printed. Their 
reproduction here will, however, be useful tu 
many students, and some notice of these papers 
was desirable in connexion with a number of 
foreign advices of slighter importance which are 
published for the first time. For the same 








reason we may welcome the extensive corre- 
spondence relating to the affairs of the Low 
Countries, although these practically form part 
of the Foreign State Papers in official custody, 
and will have to be taken into account when 
Mr. Butler’s important calendar reaches this 
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period of the reign. A curious correspondence 
between the Earl of Essex and John Colville, 
a Scotch spy on the Continent, is preserved 
here, and contains a project for the betrayal of 
a certain fortress to the English which would 
give them command of Calais. 

One of the most important papers in this 
volume contains the text of the articles pre- 
sented by the Society of Merchants Adventurers 
to the States General in reference to their con- 
templated settlement in the Low Countries, 
with the marginal answers returned by the 
latter. There are several other notices of English 
commerce in this report which are, perhaps, 
more deserving of attention than much of the 
political tittle-tattle which is so attractive to 
the general reader. The index is exceptionally 
full, and forms in itself a complete guide to the 
contents of this excellent report. 








M. ADOLPHE HATZFELD. 


THE death at the end of last week of this 
distinguished scholar is a considerable loss 
to French learning. Adolphe Hatzfeld was 
born in Paris in 1824. He was of Jewish 
birth, but at a very early stage of his career 
he embraced Roman Catholicism. One of his 
earliest published works was an essay on the 
‘Republic’ of Plato (1850). In 1864 he con- 
ducted the Revue Critique et Bibliographique ; 
three years later he edited a seventeenth-cen- 
tury translation of the ‘Imitation de Jésus- 
Christ, with the Latin text opposite. Hatz- 
feld’s fame as a compiler will rest on the several] 
books which he produced in collaboration with 
the late Arséne Darmesteter (who died on 
November 16th, 1888), a brother of the late M. 
James Darmesteter. Two of them which bear 
their joint names have achieved a very great 
popularity. The earlier of these, ‘‘ Morceaux 
Choisis” of the sixteenth century (1876), ran 
into a fourth edition in about ten years. 
‘Le Seizisme Siécle en France’ first appeared 
in 1878, and has also run into several editions, 
and has been crowned by the Académie. 
But the great work of these two authors, 
master and pupil, is the ‘ Dictionnaire Général 
de la Langue Frangaise,’ from the beginning 
of the seventeenth century to the present 
time. This highly laborious and scholarly 
work was commenced in 1870 or 1871, and 
the compilers expected to finish it in four 
years, but it actually occupied nearly thirty 
years, and was, in fact, only concluded just in 
time to receive the Grand Prix which was 
awarded to it in the present Exposition. For 
very many years M. Hatzfeld was Professor of 
Rhetoric at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand, and many 
of his innumerable pupils have achieved dis- 
tinction in various walks of life—in letters, in 
the arts, and in politics—and all his scholars 
were deeply attached to their old master. In 
1885 he edited an edition of the sermons of 
Bourdaloue. W. R. 








THE ORIGIN OF “ DUDE.” 

Grimm, ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ p. 431, note 2, 
4 propos of the ‘‘dumme dutten,” cites dod = geck, 
which is nearer to the current slang signification 
of dude. Have we not the same root in duodle ? 
and is it necessary to assume such a recent 
German origin as does Prof. Skeat ? 

What is the current pronunciation of the word 
in America—dood or dyood? If the latter, as in 
England, Prof. Skeat’s suggestion is open to 
doubt. 

By-the-by, is geck possibly connected with 
the Viennese term for macaroni, dandy, swell, 
masher, dude, petit-crevé, pschutteux—i.e. gigerl ? 
to my mind the most expressive term of the 
whole series. ALFRED Nutt. 











HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS. 


Mrs. Pacet ToynBeEg, having undertaken to 
prepare for the Clarendon Press a new edition 
of the ‘Letters of Horace Walpole,’ would be 
greatly obliged if owners of original letters, 
whether already printed or not, would kindly 
communicate with her, in order that the new 
edition may be made as complete and correct as 
possible. Many of the letters as hitherto printed 
are either fragmentary or disfigured by misread- 
ings, and it is desirable that they should be cor- 
rected by collation with the originals. Mrs. 
Toynbee has already succeeded in collecting 
from various sources nearly two hundred letters 
which are not included in current editions, and 
it is probable that there are many others in 
private hands which she has not yet been able 
totrace. Any letters entrusted to her would be 
treated with scrupulous care, and returned to 
their owners as promptly as possible. To those 
who are unable to lend the originals Mrs. Toyn- 
bee would be grateful for careful copies. All 
obligations of this nature would, of course, be 
duly acknowledged by the editor. It is expected 
that the new edition, which will be provided 
with a full index, will be completed in ten or 
eleven octavo volumes. 

Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee, Dorney Wood, Burnham, 
Bucks. 








THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Buackwoop’s autumn list includes : 
The Englishman in China, a Life of Sir Ruther- 
ford Alcock, by A. Michie,—Lord Rosslyn’s 
Twice Captured,—The Cinque Ports, by F. M. 
Hueffer, —Sir John Mowbray’s Reminiscences, 
—Scotland since 1745, by Sir H. Craik,—Lord 
Jim, by J. Conrad,—Helena Faucit, by her 
Husband,—A History of Criticism, by Prof. 
Saintsbury : Vol. I. Classical and Medizeval,— 
A History of Rhodesia, by H. Hensman,—How 
We Escaped from Pretoria, by Capt. Haldane, 
—The New House of Commons, by A. Kinnear, 
—Modern Strategy, by Capt. W. H. James, — 
new instalments of the collected edition of 
G. W. Steevens’s books,—A King’s Pawn, by 
H. Drummond, — Khurasan and Sistan, by 
Lieut.-Col. C. E. Yate,—The Early Renais- 
sance, by Prof. Saintsbury,—Thackeray, by 
Charles Whibley, —The Sovereignty of the Sea, 
by T. W. Fulton,—A Scholar of his College, by 
W. E. W. Collins, —The Arms of the Baronialand 
Police Burghs of Scotland, by the late Marquess 
of Bute, J. H. Stevenson, and H. W. Lonsdale,— 
Horace in Homespun, by H. Haliburton,—A 
Handy Vocabulary of English and Africander, 
—and several new editions of popular volumes. 
In Educational Books: A Short History of the 
Ancient Greeks, by P. Giles; and Outlines of 
Greek History, by the same,—Manual of Greek 
Prose Composition, by Gilbert Murray,—Manual 
of Classical Geography, by J. L. Myres,—Aris- 
tophanes, Peace, edited by H. Sharpley,—Lower 
Greek Unseens, edited by W. Lobban,— Milton, 
Lycidas, and other Shorter Poems, edited by 
C. J. Battersby,—Pope, Rape of the Lock, and 
other Poems, edited by G. Soutar,—Hazlitt, 
English Poets, by D. Nichol Smith,—several 
new volumes of the “Illustrated Classical Texts,” 
—A History of German Literature, by J. G. 
Robertson ; and Outlines of German Literature, 
by the same, — Historical Reader of Early 
French, by Prof. H. A. Strong and L. Barnett, 
—A Handbook of Rhetoric and Composition, 
by J. Lobban, — Specimens of Middle Scots, 
by G. Gregory Smith,—Physical Maps for His- 
tory Students, by B. V. Darbishire,—and other 
volumes. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. have in the 
press a number of new editions of popular 
works with which the reputation of the firm is 
identified, such as an edition de luxe of Mr. 
Walter Crane’s Picture Book, comprising The 
Baby’s Opera, The Baby’s Bouquet, and The 
Baby’s Own Aisop. 





EDWARD IV. AND HIS ‘“‘BENEVOLENCES.” 
West View, Pinner, Oct. 6, 1900. 

Tae letter from the archives of Milan, of 
which a translation is published in this day’s 
Atheneum, is exceedingly interesting as a fuller 
illustration of what was already known about 
Edward IV.’s method of personally soliciting 
‘*benevolences” for the war against France. 
Your readers I daresay will not object, for the 
purposes of comparison, to peruse the familiar 
extract in Hall’s ‘ Chronicle’ in which the same 
process is described :— 

“ And because no small sum of money was suffi- 
cient for so great a charge, and that the money the 
year before to him advanced by the realm was con- 
sumed in his household and other necessary affairs, 
he conceived a new device in his imagination, by 
the which engine he might correctly persuade and 
entice his rich friends to give and grant him s me 
convenient sum of money towards his inestimable 
charges and incredible costs; which thing if they 
did not willingly assent to, he then would impute to 
them the greater ingratitude and more unkindness. 
Whereupon he caused his officers to bring to him 
the most rich persons, one after another. And to 
them he explained the cause and the purpose and 
the necessity of the war begun, and the faintness 
and leanness of his treasure, and the great and 
importune lack of money, heartily requiring them, 
for their love and affection that always they had 
borne to him, being their natural prince, of their 
own gratuity and free will to give him some aid of 
money, for maintenance of his war and army. What 
should I say more? This invention came to this 
effect, that some, calling to their remembrance the 
benefits of him received, some with shame, some 
with fear, moved and encouraged, gave to him 
liberally both of their substance and treasure, 
which without grudge he could not have otherwise 
obtained. But here I will not let pass a pretty 
conceit that happened in this gathering, in the 
which ye shall not only note the humility of a king, 
but more the fantasie of a woman. King Edward 
had called before him a widow, much abounding in 
substance, and no less grown in years,of whom he 
merrily demanded what she gladly would give him 
towards his great charges. ‘By my truth,’ qvoth 
she, ‘ for thy lovely countenance thou shalt have« ven 
20/1.’ The King, looking scarce for the half of that 
sum, thanked herand lovingly kissed her. Whe her 
the flavour of his breath did so comfort her stomach. 
or she esteemed the kiss of a king so p'ecious a 
jewel, she swore incontinently that he should have 
201. more, which she with the same will paid that 
she offered it.” 

This is quite in agreement with what the 
Italian writer in London says at the time as to 
the effect of King Edward’s very winning 
manners. But it should be noted that the date 
given to the letter must be due to a misreading. 
The year given, not only by Hall, but by the 
Croyland Continuator, as that in which bene- 
volences were first urged was 1473, but no 
doubt they were going on in 1474. The actual 
invasion of France, however, took place in 
1475, when, as is well known, the king at once 
made a very profitable peace. It is quite 
impossible, therefore, that he could have been 
soliciting benevolencesand making preparations 
against France in March, 1476. 

JAMES GAIRDNER. 








Literary Ghossip. 


Dr. Morrison has written a consecutive 
account of the siege of the Foreign Legations 
at Pekin. The Zimes, it is understood, is 
preparing a map of the Legation grounds 
to accompany it. 

Mrs. Janet Ross, whose ‘Three Genera- 
tions of Englishwomen’ has found favour 
with readers, is now engaged on a history 
of the ancient villas of Florence and its 
neighbourhood. 

Tue materials for a biography of Lord 
Russell of Killowen aro well in hand. A 
diary kept in America includes, among 
other interesting matter, the late Lud 
Chief Justice’s impressions of a visit to 
Salt Lake City, where his powers as a 
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cross-examiner were brought to bear upon 
certain professors of Mormonism. Another 
document of interest contains Lord Russell’s 
views on the procedure of the Dreyfus trial, 
at several sittings of which he was an alert 
and watchful spectator. Mr. Barry O’Brien 
hopes to complete his task as biographer 
within the space of a year. 

Mr. Justice Matuew will contribute the 
record of the late Lord Chief Justice’s 
career to the supplementary volume of 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography.’ 

Mr. F. Lu. Grirriru’s ‘Stories of the 
High Priests of Memphis—the Sethon of 
Herodotus and the Demotic Tales of 
Khamuas’ are on the eve of publication 
by the Clarendon Press. The volume is 
divided into two parts—historical and lite- 
rary, and philological—and with it will be 
issued an atlas containing facsimiles of the 
Demotic text of the second tale. 


AnorHER second-hand bookseller has 
received a six months’ sentence for selling 
indecent literature, and probably no one— 
except the culprit—will be sorry for it. It 
seems a most extraordinary thing that one 
or two booksellers should persist in a trade 
which they must know will, sooner or later, 
land them in the dock. Previous examples 
should have taught them that no magistrate 
in London will take a lenient view of their 
ease. The profits on indecent books are 
well known to be enormous; but, with an 
occasional six months in jail, the business 
cannot be a paying one. The autho- 
rities appear to be waking up to the fact 
that a large trade is done in London 
in this class of book, and they are to be 
commended, for once, on the successful 
issue of their prosecution. 


Tue late Marquis of Bute was a muni- 
ficent friend to the Scottish universities. He 
presented the Bute Hall to Glasgow, and a 
month or two ago he provided 20,000/. for 
a Chair of Anatomy in the University of 
St. Andrews. Some years ago he wished 
the Roman Catholic bishops of Scotland to 
educate candidates for priests’ orders at 
St. Andrews, but they would not fall in 
with the idea. The Marquis also did a good 
deal for antiquarian literature. He bore the 
chief part of the expense of the publications 
of the Grampian Club. At the time his 
illness commenced, in the beginning of last 
year, he was busy preparing a new edition 
of his book on the official arms of the 
Scottish burghs. 


A CorRESPONDENT writes :— 


‘‘Lord Bute was an author of amazing 
industry in detail, which the general reader 
might easily miss. What George Eliot said of 
her translation of Strauss—that she began it 
young and finished it old—he quoted of himself 
in regard to his rendering into English of the 
Latin Breviary. It was the almost daily task 
of nearly a decade of years, notes being supplied 
throughout with infinite pains, and the ren- 
derings of Scripture made under a double and 
difficultly adjusted responsibility to the English 
reader and to the translations bearing the 
imprimatur of ecclesiastical authority. His love 
of Eastern Churches induced him to study Coptic, 
so that he might translate some of the offices 
peculiar to that rite. Nor were his services of 
interpreter all one-sided, for in a private letter 
lying before me, dated from Mount Stuart in 
the January of 1890, he mentions with pleasure 
that an article of his upon Patmos, contributed 
to the Scottish Review, had been translated into 





Greek, and published at Odessa, evidently by a 
Patmiote, who had local experience, and who 
added some useful notes. Lord Bute, who 
once had a hand of his own in a Welsh 
newspaper, but only for a brief time, was 
not a great lover of the daily press. Nor 
did he extend a welcome to religious 
journals, even those of his own communion. 
He thought that their manners and methods 
made for sectarianism. Perhaps at times he 
felt an answering coldness in their columns 
towards himself. Great contributions to secular 
universities were not always good reading to his 
coreligionists, who were in the act of rearing, 
as it were with bricks without straw, their 
denominational institutions. They did care a 
straw, and at times they showed it. Once, 
indeed, a little hubbub was raised about a sub- 
scription said to have been made by Lord Bute 
towards the publication of Wycliffe’s works. 
Paragraphs went the round of the press, and it 
was after reading one of them in a local paper 
that he wrote to a friend :— 

“*No one was more surprised than I myself 
to see in the papers that I had subscribed to 
the fund for publishing Wiclif’s works. But 
it occurs to me that there exists an historico- 
literary society called the Wiclif Society, as it 
dedicates itself to printing his and other con- 
temporary English works. If it exists, it is not 
unlikely that I may be a subscriber to it, as I 
am to other societies which print medieval 
things. Publications of this sort go straight 
into the hands of my librarian, and as the 
centre of the library is in our house in London, 
which never was furnished, and which my 
father’s executors rented just to keep his 
books and pictures in, I seldom come across 
them, unless I specially ask for them. This I 
have never done as regards Wiclif, for I have 
been content with Lechler’s ‘‘ Life,” which con- 
tains copious extracts from his works, MS. as 
well as printed. His works are certainly of 
much historical interest, and if people would 
only read them before they talk about him, we 
should not hear as much nonsense about him 
and his acts and opinions as we do. If we are 
to abstain from printing matter of literary and 
historical interest because we do not agree with 
the sentiments expressed, philological and his- 
torical science would finish. I should subscribe 
without scruple to publish a critical text of 
Arius’s ‘* Thalia ” if anybody could find a codex. 
Wiclif is in the same case with Luther, John 
Knox, Savonarola, and others—people never 
read their works or even look at them before 
they talk about them. As to Wiclif, he no 
doubt fell into errors, but I believe that he in- 
tended and believed himself to be a perfectly 
orthodox and devout Catholic priest, and that 
he was very little more of a Protestant than you 
od dmg 


A NEw novel, entitled ‘Love in a Mist,’ 
by Miss Olive Birrell, the sister of Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, will be published by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. on October 26th. 
Miss Birrell’s previous stories, ‘The Ambi- 
tion of Judith’ and ‘Anthony Langsyde,’ 
have attracted some attention. 

Tue Rev. Edmond Nolan, one of the 
clergy attached to St. Edmund’s House of 
Studies for Roman Catholic Clerics at Cam- 
bridge, has in preparation a volume which 
will somewhat affect popular notions as to 
the date at which Greek was commonly 
taught at the English universities. Father 
Nolan has found a manuscript Greek 
grammar, which he is about to reprint, 
along with evidence which shows that it 
was composed for current use by Friar 
Roger Bacon! 

Tue publication of Dr. Conan Doyle’s 
work ‘The Great Boer War’ has been 
fixed for October 23rd. 





Mr. W. Hernemany, writing from Paris 
on Tuesday last, says :— 

‘*T notice in this morning’s New York Herald 
@ suggestion, emanating from Prof. Dowden and 
endorsed by Sir Walter Besant, proposing the 
composition of an elaborate history of English 
literature. May I be allowed to state that I 
have had for several years in active preparation 
a large illustrated history of English literature, 
written jointly by Mr. Richard Garnett and 
Mr. Edmund Gosse, the first volume of 
which will, I hope, appear before the end 
of 1901?” 

In our issue of September 29th we an- 
nounced a book for early publication by 
Mr. Fisher Unwin, which had the curious 
title of ‘Four Ounces to the Dish.’ Mr. 
Unwin informs us that Mr. M.J. MacMahon, 
who was mentioned as the author, is an 
artist, and it is his brother, Mr. Thomas 
MacMahon, who is well known in New 
Zealand journalistic circles, who has written 
the book. Mr. M. J. MacMahon, however, 
is contributing a frontispiece. 


Barzour’s ‘Bruce’ is likely to engage 
some little critical attention, for its literary 
position as well as its historical standing 
is at stake. Mr. J. T. T. Brown’s ‘ The 
Wallace and the Bruce Restudied,’ recently 
announced, will present a new sceptical 
opinion. Mr. George Neilson’s essay ‘ John 
Barbour, Poet and Translator,’ now pro- 
mised by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., pro- 
ceeds from the received basis of the orthodox 
archdeacon of Aberdeen, while assigning 
to him the authorship of the remarkable 
translation ‘The Buik of Alexander,’ a 
poem which contains so many scores of lines 
occurring also in ‘ The Bruce.’ 


Dr. Lovis Branpry, late Lecturer in 
French at the University of Greifswald, has 
just been elected to the Chair of Modern 
Languages in the Hartley College, 
Southampton. Dr. Brandin is a former 
pupil of the Ecole des Chartes and of M. 
Gaston Paris, and a first cousin of the late 
Arséne Darmesteter. 


Tue Vereinigung der schweizerischen 
Bibliothekare, which was founded in 1896, 
held its fourth yearly meeting at Bern on 
September 30th, under the presidency of 
Dr. Chr. Bernoulli. Dr. John Bernoulli, 
the Keeper of the Swiss Landesbibliothek, 
announced his intention to begin next year 
the. issue of a regular Litterarische Statistik 
of new publications in Switzerland. 








SCIENCE 


—_~— 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Locust Plaque and its Suppression. By 
Aineas Munro, M.D. (Murray.)—This is a 
voluminous, an extraordinary, and in_ its 
wide information a useful book. The author 
more than once states the opinion that ‘‘ there 
is no work dealing fully with the subject pub- 
lished” ; but he is still able to quote largely 
from other workers, while the Americans possess 
almost a literature on the subject, and a volume 
on the ‘Rocky Mountain Locust.’ Besides 
which the French have published their methods 
of dealing with the pest in Algeria, and the 
English have recorded their work and experience 
in India. These publications are, as a rule, 
written by naturalists, and from the scientific 
standpoint. Dr. Munro quotes some other less 
modern authorities. on the subject, including 
‘the distinguished St. Augustine” and the 
‘* prophet Jonah.” The best method of destruc- 
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tion for the locust in South Africa and else- 
where is to the agriculturist an imperative 
question. To Dr. Munro it ‘‘ opens up a great 
religious question,” which is fully discussed, and 
the conclusion reached 
“that while Providence permits the locusts to 
destroy the industry of man, who on this account 
ought to humble himself, yet it is not only not wrong, 
but also is absolutely his duty to do all in his power 
tou save from destruction the produce which a 
bountiful Providence has given for sustaining him- 
self and those creatures depending on him for 
existence.” 

But he still further sustains us in our selfish 
interests. ‘If a fly is permitted to settle on 
the nose, do we leave it there until the same 
Power removes it? Or are we wrong in using 
forcible means to rid ourselves of it?” &c. 
Cunsequently, it is to be presumed we may still 
grow our dahlias, destroy the earwigs, and, as 
our author expresses it, ‘‘ yet be a Christian 
man.” The value of this book is that which 
pertains to a somewhat indiscriminate compila- 
tion. Dr. Munro has made no original observa- 
tions, nor has he, apparently, carried out any 
personal experiments. He has, however, gleaned 
from whatever printed matter has come in his 
war, including cuttings from foreign newspapers. 
He has also given a summary of the ‘‘ mechanical 
and artificial remedies” now in vogue, from 
which the victim to locusts should obtain much 
valuable information; and if the reader will 
accept the volume as a summary of much that 
has been done under the circumstances, he will 
realize what this scourge is, and what its 
extirpation demands. The subject, however, 
requires to be approached from the entomo- 
lugical rather than from the Biblical standpoint. 


A Treatise on the Theory of Screws. By Sir 
Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D., F.R.S. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.)—Some thirty years 
ago Sir R. Ball began the investigation of a 
branch of rigid dynamics which had received 
scant attention, and the results which he has 
obtained are among the most valuable contribu- 
tions that have been made to the science of 
mechanics in recent times. They relate to two 
subjects which, though very different in them- 
selves, exhibit precise identity in their mathe- 
matical relations. The equilibrium of forces 
applied to a rigid body requires the satisfying 
of six conditions; in other words, the most 
general resultant of a system of forces involves 
six independent variables. In like manner the 
most general velocity (or small displacement) of 
a rigid body is expressed by six independent 
variables ; and it appears on examination that 
the combination of such velocities or small dis- 
placements follows exactly the same laws as the 
combination of different systems of forces. To 
state the correspondence in its simplest form, 
a force along a given line is the analogue of a 
rotation round this line ; a couple or torque in 
or parallel to a given plane is the analogue of a 
translation perpendicular to this plane. The 
simplest way of expressing the most general 
resultant of a set of forces is to reduce them 
to a single force acting along a definite line, 
together with a torque round it; and the 
simplest way of expressing a small displacement 
of a rigid y is as a small rotation round a 
definite line combined with a small translation 
along it. In both cases Sir R. Ball regards the 
definite line in question as the axis of a ‘‘screw,” 
and the distance between the threads of the 
screw—or rather this distance divided by 27 
—represents in one case the quotient of the 
couple by the force, and in the other the 
quotient of the translation by the rotation. In 
the greater part of his work the application to 
motion occupies the more prominent place ; and 
the first problem which he attacks is the com- 
bination of two small screw motions when their 
ratio varies while the screws themselves remain 
fixed. The resultant is, of course, another 
screw motion ; and the locus of the screw on 


and pictorially. Thislocusiscalled a ‘‘cylindroid,” 
and from a geometrical point of view may be 
described as a ruled surface lying between two 
parallel planes to which all its generating lines 
are parallel. The cylindroid depicts more 
vividly than any other mode of representation 
the possible motions of a body which has two 
degrees of freedom. In like manner, when 
there are three, four, or five fixed screws the 
combination of small motions upon them gives 
a ‘*screw-system” of the third, fourth, or fifth 
order, the cylindroid being a screw-system of 
the second order. A screw-system of the sixth 
order is another name for entirely unrestrained 
motion. Important results are obtained by con- 
sidering motion on one screw in conjunction 
with forces on another, especially when the 
two screws are so related that the algebraic 
total of work done by the forces on the 
moving body is zero. In this case the two 
screws are said to be “‘reciprocal” ; and when 
we examine the conditions which must be 
satisfied to give this relation we find them to be 
symmetrical as regards the two screws, so that 
the relation of zero work would still exist if 
the forces and the motion exchanged places. 
Given any system of the fifth order (another 
name for one degree of constraint), there is 
always one definite screw to which all the screws 
of the system are reciprocal. This enumera- 
tion of a few elementary properties may serve 
to give some idea of the fruitfulness of the field 
which has been opened up. The rich harvest 
of results obtained—mainly by Sir R. Ball him- 
self, but partly also by his coadjutors at home 
and abroad—is embodied in the sumptuous and 
attractive volume which lies before us. It 
appears to be eminently clear and well arranged, 
with one unfortunate exception—the introduc- 
tion (of five pages), which is needlessly abstruse, 
seeing that its purpose is merely to remind the 
reader of matters of common knowledge con- 
tained in standard text-books. We fear that it 
will have the effect of turning back many 
anxious inquirers. 

The four series of Buckland’s Curiosities of 
Natural History have just been reissued by 
Messrs. Macmillan. It would be superfluous to 
commend these ever-popular volumes, which 
would make a capital present for boys. It is 
just books like these which bring out the sudden 
taste which makes hereafter a distinguished 
naturalist or antiquary. Buckland was not 
always sound in his conclusions and observa- 
tions, but his wide range, his natural way of 
putting things without anything like pedantry 
or fine writing, and his obvious enjoyment of 
the least of his adventures, will keep his book a 
favourite. 








THE PARIS OBSERVATORY. 


Tue Rapport Annuel of the Paris Observatory 
for 1899 has only just been received. It will be 
remembered that in the preceding report (which 
we noticed on August 19th last year) M. Loewy 
stated that the reorganization of the meridian 
department had been completed, and that the 
new system of distribution of work would com- 
mence in 1899. The result appears to have 
answered expectation; but the present report 
begins by a reference to two special matters of 
interest. One of these relates to the famous 
Exhibition of this year, to which the Ob- 
servatory did not fail to send several con- 
tributions, the most interesting being two large 
photographic images of the moon, taken on a 
scale which involved singular practical difficulties, 
when our satellite was respectively near her 
first and third quarter. The other matter is 
that of the arrangements for the international 
conference respecting the completion of the 
photographic chart of the heavens, which was 
duly held at Paris from July 19th to 24th in 
the present year. M. Loewy goes on to say 


completed, a few gaps only remaining, this has 
become a point of secondary importance com- 
pared with the accurate determination of three 
of the standard stars in the photographic map, 
and in this he acknowledges the great assistance 
derived from the work executed by the Abbé 
Verschaffel at the observatory of Abbadia. The 
volume containing the results of the Paris 
observations obtained in 1897 has been pub- 
lished in a form and on a system (approved 
by the Council) somewhat different from those 
followed by its predecessors. The fourth and 
last part of the great catalogue of stars, com- 
prising the accurate places of all those which 
were observed at Paris from 1837 to 1881, has— 
thanks to the persevering efforts of M. Gaillot, 
Sous-Directeur of the Observatory, aided by 
those of Bossert—been completed, but, owing 
to financial difficulties, the printing was not 
completed in time for presentation to the 
Exhibition. MM. Renan and Ebert have ap- 
plied themselves with success to the determina- 
tion of the latitude and its variation ; and the 
energetic labours of MM. Paul and Prosper 
Henry on stellar photography have been con- 
tinued with very satisfactory results. M. 
Bigourdan has carried on his important in- 
vestigations on the nebulez, having measured 
the positions of six thousand of these objects, 
giving also a detailed description of each. Un- 
fortunately there is even more proof than before 
of the oscillation caused to great depths by the 
traftic around the Observatory, and we hope at 
no distant date that means will be provided for 
removing it to a site more suitable for delicate 
work. For the rest we need only remark here 
that the meridian work has been carried on with 
all regularity and precision under the new dis- 
tribution of labour, and the different equatorials 
have been diligently applied to those classes of 
observation to which they are specially adapted. 
M. Loewy also prints a list of the separate pub- 
lications of the members of the staff, most of 
which have appeared in the columns of the 
Comptes Rendus. The report before us has, like 
the preceding, a frontispiece, which gives a re- 
production of a beautiful photograph of the moon 
taken with the great equatorial coudé on Feb- 
ruary 16th, 1899, when she was six days eight 
hours old, or nearly approaching her first 
quarter. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 


In the British New Guinea Report for 1898-9 
(Cd. 3-15), just published by the Colonial Oftice, 
there are so many indications of good anthro- 
pological work being done that we deeply regret 
the scant encouragement afforded by the Govern- 
ment to its officials in this matter. This is 
apparent, not only by the usual foot-note ‘‘ not 
printed” attached to the mention of one or 
two important documents sent home with the 
report, but by the whole tone of the report 
itself. There is an idea of suppressed informa- 
tion about it. Expeditions into the interior 
were made, and the officers have a good deal to 
say of practical importance. ‘‘ Interfering with 
native dancing is rather a weak point with some 
teachers who do not quite understand the dis- 
tinction between actions that are contrary to 
law and actions that are contrary to the views 
of their mission”; and this hint is followed up 
by the judicious observation that ‘‘a native 
might be forgiven if, judging by the first steps 
taken by his civil and ecclesiastical preceptors 
to improve him, he came to the conclusion that 
they consisted principally in shutting up accus- 
tomed ways and not opening new ones to him, 
and that the novel views of life presented for 
his acceptance were not very attractive.” These 
are the conclusions of men who have studied 
the natives well, and should be impressed upon 
those engaged in mission work. 

The most important trip undertaken ly the 
Government agent was to the west. All the 
coast and a few of the inland coastal villages 





that whilst the revision of the places of the stars 





which it takes place is exhibited both by formule 





in the catalogue of Lalande has been practically 


were visited. At Karama, one of the villages, 
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a singular form of oath was noticed. This is 
the first known instance of a native form of 
oath. It is apparently but rarely employed, or 
else natives in previous judicial proceedings had 
reasons for not making use of it. It is a great 
pity, therefore, that this interesting bit of 
native lore was not printed. The Papuan is 
not a nomadic savage possessed of little but his 
weapons and his dogs. He regards a portion 
of the country as the inheritance of his people, 
and to this little territory he is much attached. 
This makes all the more interesting the patient 
study of native dialects which the officials have 
undertaken. At present it is declared that the 
evidence thus far obtained about the migrations 
of the different tribes to their present location 
is not sufficient. In the case of most of the 
tribes living near Port Moresby the tradition is 
that they came from inland, and the history 
of the inland country seems to support this 
view. Many interesting facts are adduced of the 
relationship of the inland to the coast tribes, 
the latter always fearing the former. Alto- 
gether, anthropologists will find this an important 
contribution to the history of the Papuan 
people, but all will regret its meagreness, for 
it is certain that with a little more encourage- 
ment from the Government many valuable 
observations and studies would be placed at the 
disposal of students at home. 

The Sixty-eighth Report of the Commissioners 
of Public Works in Ireland (Cd. 3-14) contains a 
most useful list of ancient monuments vested in 
the Commissioners under one or other of their 
various powers. The list is comprehensive, and 
our readers will, no doubt, be glad to possess it. 
Here is a case where Parliament has done for 
Ireland what has unfortunately been denied 
to the rest of the United Kingdom. It is 
true that the Commissioners, in their official 
ignorance, have committed some very sad blun- 
ders by way of restoration, but they are be- 
coming wiser now under the pressure of public 
opinion, and a reasonable attempt at preservation 
is taking the place of that reckless disregard 
of ancient monuments which is characteristic of 
English ways. There is a description of the 
repairs carried out during the year, and it is 
pleasant to note that they are repairs, not restora- 
tions. The removal of the destroying ivy and 
other vegetation from the ruins of Bective Abbey 
and Clare Abbey was very necessary, and the 
small amount of actual repairs reported seems to 
have been only what was necessary to prevent 
destruction. This is as it should be. At Duleek 
Priory more seems to have been done, and we 
are a little uneasy as to the results. At Clon- 
macnoise, also, we have a suspicion that repairs 
not quite needful to preservation have been 
indulged in. But on the whole there is more 
reason to be hopeful, especially as it is 
stated in the report that the Commissioners 
‘receive valuable advice and information from 
the Ancient and National Monuments Committee 
on the subject of the preservation of prehistoric 
ruins.” 

In Folk-Lore Mr. N. W. Thomas, of Kiel, 
suggests that illustrations should be collected 
of the carved horses’ heads, and other similar 
objects, which ornament the gable ends of the 
peasants’ houses in various countries. The sub- 
ject was discussed by Peterson in 1860 in the 
*Year-Book’ of the Duchy of Sleswig-Holstein- 
Lauenburg, vol. iii. In our own country horse- 
heads are met with in Sussex, a fox at Reigate, 
a fish near Oswestry, and dragons in various 
parts. Mr. Thomas has collected many in North 
Germany ; and a series of photographs of such 
objects would be a useful addition to the Folk- 
Lore Society’s Museum. 

The same author also contributes a paper on 
animal superstitions and totemism. On this 
subject he appeals for information as to localities 
in which the badger, boar, eagle, glow-worm, 
rabbit, sparrow, squirrel, wasp, or any fishes 
are respected ; and wishes to know whether the 
cormorant, crossbill, partridge, peewit, quail, 





redstart, seal, sea-swallow, wagtail, or weevil are 
killed in any of the following sacrificial ways: 
by hunting, by striking blindfold (hahnenschlag), 
by killing the first which appears, by torture, 
by throwing from a precipice, or by fire. He is 
circulating questions to obtain this information. 

An interesting correspondence between Mr. 
Andrew Lang and Mr. R. R. Marett also appears 
in Folk-Lore. Mr. Lang accepts Mr. Marett’s 
view of awe as the basis of the religious senti- 
ment, having indeed adopted it himself in 1872, 
but doubts the relevancy of certain of the 
examples by which Mr. Marett supported it in 
his paper on ‘Pre-Animistic Religion.’ The 
answer is very pertinent—that the attempt at 
divining wide uniformities by means of the 
scientific imagination does not exclude the search 
for limited connexions of cause and effect when 
particular deities or particular attributes are 
connected with special institutions. 

The Rev. J. S. Gale, a Canadian who has 
been for eleven years a missionary in Korea, 
supplies some notes on Hananim, the Korean 
Great Spirit. His rewards and punishments 
have no reference to a future life, but are con- 
fined to this world. He provides the rice and 
the rain. ‘* Feeding us well is by favour of 
Hananim ; clothing us well is by favour of wife.” 
His dwelling-place is ‘‘above,” whatever that 
may mean—a long way off. He is considered 
to be just and impartial, and a punisher of 
injustice. There is nothing that he cannot do— 
his eyes roll everywhere, like cart-wheels ; but 
he is not supposed to have been the creator of 
the earth. That came of itself; he only added 
the details. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Wen. Microscopical, 7} —‘ Report on the Kecent Foraminifera of the 
Malay Archipelago, Part IX.’ 
— Entomological. 8. 
Fri. Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—‘An Improved Glass 
Revealer for studying Condeneation in Steam - Engine 
Cylinders,’ Mr. B. Donkin. 








Science Gossiy, 


Messrs. Lovet, REEvE & Co. have in pre- 
paration a monograph on the Membracide, 
a group of homopterous insects, which have 
not received the attention their peculiar and 
diverse forms deserve. The author is Mr. 
George Bowdler Buckton, F.R.S., F.L.S., who 
will be glad to hear through the publishers 
from entomologists and others who have speci- 
mens which they have reason to believe are as 
yet unknown to science. 


THERE will be an exhibition of slides and 
models illustrating skin structure by Mr. 
Frederick W. Watson-Baker, F.R.M.S., at the 
meeting of the Royal Microscopical Society on 
the evening of Wednesday next. 


Tue Foreign Office report on the German 
colonies for the year ending June, 1899 
(Cd. 2-11), notes the fact that a Government 
grant of 10,000/. is made on account of scientific 
researches in the German colonies for the year 
1899. It is probable this amount will be ex- 
ceeded, while the expenditure for 1898 was 
nearly 15,0001. How soon will the British 
Government think it necessary to spend money 
upon scientific researches? The fact that Ger- 
many is awake to the importance of investiga- 
tion of scientific data and that Great Britain, as 
usual, never thinks of such trifles is of immense 
significance. 


Tue feat successfully accomplished of survey- 
ing Western Tibet and Chinese Turkestan to 
the extent of some 40,700 miles of country 
secured for Capt. H. H. P. Deasy the Founder’s 
Gold Medal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
a fitting recognition of his important and exten- 
sive work. Capt. Deasy, who is a son of the 
late Lord Justice Deasy, is well known in 
Dublin. He left Srinagar in April, 1896, accom- 
panied by a sub-surveyor, an orderly lent by the 
Indian Government, a collector, and a following 
of servants. The most important work was done 





in Western Tibet and in the valley of the Yar- 
kand river, where a large tract of previously un- 
explored country was surveyed. Though this 
part of the river had previously been crossed 
at two points by Europeans, the whole course of 
the river had never been explored, and Capt. 
Deasy’s explorations considerably alter exist- 
ing maps. Besides this, about 250 peaks were 
triangulated, including the giant Muz-Tagh- 
Ata, which is calculated to be 24,400 ft. high. 
Some difficulties of the journey may be appre- 
ciated when it is stated that the explorer was 
twice frost- bitten while surveying in the Pamirs 
in mid-winter; that in Polu an attempt was 
made to murder him on his return from the 
mountains ; and that often in climbing (which 
was sometimes done on a yak) the gradients 
became so steep that the saddle fell off the 
animal’s back, so that it was necessary to hold 
on to the beast’s tail. It is hardly surprising 
to hear that Capt. Deasy has written a book 
which Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish. In the 
concluding chapters the author sums up his 
experiences of the squeezing of the natives by 
the Chinese, and the civil and military adminis- 
tration in Chinese Turkestan. The work will 
be illustrated with maps and photographs. 








FINE ARTS 


i 


Three Surrey Churches. By Rev. H. R. 
Ware and P. G. Palmer. (Guildford, 
Lasham.) 


From its tasteful presentment, from the 
excellency of some of its illustrations, and 
from the exceptional character of the churches 
described, this book has a distinct value. 
It is, however, a difficult volume for a 
critic to notice, as it is of uneven merit, and 
presents no logical plan. The publisher has 
collected together within its covers an ac- 
count of the churches of St. Nicholas, 
Compton, and St. Mary, Guildford, by the 
Rev. H. R. Ware; a descriptive record of 
St. Martha’s, Chilworth, by Mr. P. G. 
Palmer; some notes on St. Catherine’s Chapel, 
Guildford, by Mr. Thackeray Turner; and 
two essays on the Pilgrims’ Way, written 
respectively by Major-General James and 
Mr. Palmer. 

Mr. Thackeray Turner’s contribution, 
though the briefest, is the most valuable, and 
it is well illustrated. St. Catherine’s Chapel, 
standing on a hill about a mile out of 
Guildford, between the river and the Ports- 
mouth road, although a roofless ruin, is not 
a little remarkable. Its ground plan is a 
simple parallelogram of about 50 ft. by 
20 ft.; the windowframes, buttresses, and 
other details show it to be of the end of the 
thirteenth century. The peculiar feature is 
the number of the doorways to so small a 
building—there are six entrances, including 
the one to a bell turret. The west doorway 
is 6 ft. wide, a great width in proportion to 
other dimensions. There are also north and 
south doorways, all part of the original 
plan. Ata later date the two windows over 
these doorways have been blocked up and 
filled in with two more doorways. Such 
doorways—either the original ones or the 
additional—could never have been planned 
or required if St. Catherine’s had been a 
chapel for an ordinary congregation. Mr. 
Turner, after an interesting fashion, sup- 
plies the key to this puzzle. Tradition 


says that the pilgrims going from Win- 
chester to Canterbury were in the habit of 
visiting the chapel. It must, therefore, have 
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contained some venerated relic, and with 
this idea before us we are able, with Mr. 
Turner’s assistance, to realize the meaning 
of the building. He offers most reasonable 
explanations of the peculiarities of the 
different door jambs, of which space prevents 
us from supplying even asummary. As to 
the later upper doorways, it is shown that 
the doorway on the south led into the 
building, and the doorway on the north out 
of the building. The supposition that there 
was a gallery between the two doorways, 
and that its object was to allow persons to 
pass through the chapel, seems highly 
probable. As the pilgrims increased in 
number this gallery, with outer wooden 
stairways, was added to enable a greater 
stream of pilgrims to pass through without 
undue delay. 

The church of St. Nicholas, Compton, 
well deserves a brief monograph, but Mr. 
Ware has unduly lengthened his account 
by adding a good deal of incidental and 
extraneous matter. Several pages, for in- 
stance, are devoted to a somewhat crude 
summary of the life and influence of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, merely because this 
church is one of scores near the Pilgrims’ 
Way. The highly interesting and peculiar 
feature of Compton Church is that it 
possesses an upper and lower chancel. 
Each of the two stages of this chancel has 
been designed for altar services, as is proved 
by the piscina drains. We do not agree with 
Mr. Warein thinking thatthe twochancelsare 
of different dates, and of course he is wrong 
in surmising that the upper chancel of this 
parish church was added as ‘‘a chapel for 
monks.” At Devizes and at Darenth there 
are chambers over the chancel, though 
there is no proof that they had altars. 
There was also originally a chamber of 
some size with windows looking into the 
church in the fine Norman church of Mel- 
bourne, Derbyshire, but in that instance 
there is little doubt that it was used in the 
same way as at Compton, with one altar 
over the other. 

Against the south wall of the chancel is 
a kind of penthouse only a few feet square, 
containing the staircase to the upper chancel, 
and in its lower stage ‘‘the hermit’s cell,” 
into which there is a quatrefoil opening 
from the lower chancel. There is a similar 
opening in the north wall of the well- 
known Surrey church of Shere, although 
the penthouse has been removed. Recently 
we noticed a like opening on the north side 
of the chancel of Michaelstow Church in 
North Cornwall, and obvious traces of a 
former lean-to building; this instance 
seems hitherto to have escaped attention. 
Although Mr. Ware is right in supposing 
that the quatrefoil opening at Compton was 
made for the purpose of passing the Host 
to the inmate of the penthouse, and per- 
mitting him to worship at mass, it is a 
complete fallacy to describe such a person 
asa hermit, and to say that “hermits or 
anchorites were practical people serving 
useful purposes.” He actually conjectures 
that the resident in the Compton pent- 
house was ‘‘the caretaker of the 
church.” If so, and if he could move 
about as he pleased, why, in the name of all 
that is reasonable, should he be communi- 
cated through a hole in the church’s wall ? 
Mr. Ware proceeds to mention a variety of 








particulars with regard to bridge hermits and 
the like which have no possible connexion 
with these church penthouses. He con- 
fuses the hermit and the anchorite. The 


anchorite was a recluse under solemn vows. 


never to leave the building (usually a small 
adjunct to a chancel) in which he was im- 
mured. 
reality an anchor-hold, as such places were 
termed. 

After this it is not surprising to find it 

stated of the ‘low side windows” of 
Compton Church that 
‘* the tradition that lepers were allowed to look in 
at these windows in order to join in the services of 
the Church, and to receive the Sacrament with- 
out entering the building, isso universal that 
there is probably some truth in it.” 
It would appear that the leper fiction 
has taken such a hold upon the popular 
mind that it will die hard. Yet pos- 
sibly it may be useful to some to 
say once again that lepers were forbidden 
access not only to churches, but even to 
churchyards, that they had a good supply 
of chapels and priests of their own, and 
that the extravagant notion with regard to 
these windows is not a tradition at all, but 
a modern fallacy started in the early days 
of the Cambridge Camden Society, and 
based upon an absurd misreading of a wall 
painting in Eton Chapel. 

Compton Church is specially interesting 
in various ways, and we advise any one in- 
tending to visit it to read Mr. Andrée’s 
succinct and scholarly account in the twelfth 
volume of the Proceedings of the Surrey 
Archeeological Society, as it is far clearer 
and more accurate than Mr. Ware’s. 

Nor can the description of St. Mary’s, 
Guildford, by the same pen, be com- 
mended, so far as the letterpress is con- 
cerned. Its main attraction is the early 
tower, but Mr. Ware is not a little at sea 
when discoursing on Saxon architecture. 
The central tower of St. Mary’s, Guildford, 
is beyond doubt of pre-Norman workman- 
ship. Not finding any trace left of a Saxon 
nave west of the tower, Mr. Ware argues 
that it never existed, and says that Wotton 
Church is the solitary example of which he 
has any knowledge of a Saxon church having 
a tower between the nave and the chancel. 
Such a notion as this not only shows 
slight knowledge of our early church archi- 
tecture, but if correct would quite upset the 
interesting story of the development of the 
English style before the Conquest. As Mr. 
Micklethwaite has so well pointed out, there 
came about in the latter part of the pre- 
Norman period of church building a transi- 
tional type which united elements from the 
Italian and the Scottish traditions, and led 
up to the purely English cross church. So 
far from there being no churches save one, 
as Mr. Ware asserts, with an intervening 
tower, the examples of that character are not 
only interesting, but numerous. The cross 
form, with a broad tower in the middle and 
slender tower at the west end, was the usua 
form of the larger churches erected during 
the latter part of the Saxon period, whilst 
even in the smaller ones the use of a central 
tower seems to have been the rule and not 
the exception. There is historic evidence of 
a cross church with two towers being built 
at Ramsey in the year 969. Amongst those 
which either had or have central towers may 






The Compton penthouse was in | 





be mentioned the Castle Church, Dover; 
St. Mary’s, Deerhurst; Stanton Lacy, Salop; 
Wootton Wawen, Warwickshire; Langford, 
Oxfordshire; and Great Dunham, Norfolk. 
Even the plan of a tower opening equally 
on all sides and standing on four piers was 
reached before the end of Saxon times, as 
the churches of Stowe in Lindsay and 
Norton in Durham go to prove. 

The church of St. Martha and All Martyrs, 
Chilworth, is treated of in an interesting 
fashion by Mr. Palmer. The series of illus- 
trations of its ruined state are of much 
value. Since its restoration — or rather 
rebuilding—by Lord Lovaine in 1848 this 
church, on the highest part of the old 
Pilgrims’ Way from Southampton to Canter- 
bury, has been a well-distinguished feature 
in the landscape throughout a wide stretch 
of the surrounding country. 

The chapters on the Pilgrims’ Way are 
certainly interesting, but are not up to the 
standard of modern precise archeology. To 
style the masons’ marks found on some of 
the churches near this much frequented 
track “‘ pilgrims’ marks” is rather childish. 
Quite possibly one or two may have been 
scratched by some restless or idling pilgrim, 
in the same way as boys of medizval Eng- 
land scratched their divisions for ‘nine 
men’s morris” or similar games in church 
porches or even more sacred places; but 
some of the identical stonemasons’ devices 
(adopted for distinguishing their work when 
paid) that are figured on p. 214 as “ pil- 
grims’ marks” we have noted in the narrow 
stairways of the towers of Lichfield Cathe- 
dral Church and on the stones of the long 
buried keep of Duffield Castle. It is not 
reasonable to surmise that Canterbury pil- 
grims were to be found in either. 








Hine-Brt Gossiy. 

Srr L. Atma TapeEma will be represented at 
the next exhibition of the Royal Academy by a 
likeness, three-quarters length, life size, full face, 
of Prof. George Aitchison, R.A. He is seated 
in a chair covered with crimson velvet, the colour 
of which is admirably harmonized with his black 
coat, and appears to be in the act of speaking, 
whilein his eyesis that light of humour his friends 
know so well, on his lips a quaint smile replete 
with kindliness, and his left hand is partly ex- 
tended to emphasize and expound the coming 
‘* point” of the anecdote that is in his mind. 
The vivacity of the portrait commands our sym- 
pathetic admiration, and the intellectual look 
of the face loses nothing from being tho- 
roughly faithful. The touch of the painter is 
freer than usual, though not less firm, and the 
general execution of the portrait is in harmony 
with the animation of the design, its vigour, 
and its completeness. It is a commission given 
by the Institute of Architects in honour of their 
late President, and intended for their gallery. 
Sir Alma intends also to send a charming subject- 
picture to Burlington House next year. Ona 
long and narrow canvas, say five feet by one 
foot, the artist has embodied an illustration of 
the ‘ Epipsychidion’ of Shelley, his motto being 
the lines :— 


Be this our home in life, and when years heap 
Their withered hours, like leaves, on our decay, 
Let us become the overhanging day, 

The living soul of this Elysian isle, 

Conscious, inseparable, one. Meanwhile 

We two will rise, and sit, and walk together, 
Under the roof of blue Ionian weather, 

And wander in the meadows, or ascend 

The mossy mountains, where the blue heavens bend 
With lightest winds, to touch their paramour ; 
Or linger, where the pebble-paven shore, 
Under the quick faint kisses of the sea 
Trembles and sparkles as with ecstasy. 
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The striking qualities of this work are the 
intense splendour of Ionian daylight as it 
floods the sky, the darker sea, and the double 
tiers of benches of white marble which, rising 
from a curving marble platform, occupy three- 
fourths of the scene. Two or three groups of 
figures are introduced on this belvedere, a struc- 
ture such as, in antiquity, it was not unusual to 
erect as a memorial of friends who had departed 
or been lost at sea. Two persons leaning upon 
the parapet behind the loftiest bench look 
together over the sea to the hills of a distant 
island rising above a barrier of white clouds. 
The entire design illustrates the pictorial charm 
of the motto, which indicates that 


We two will rise, and sit, and walk together, 
Under the roof of blue Ionian weather. 


As to the draughtsmanship, the classic grace 
of the figures, the elegant simplicity of their 
movements, the deep hues of their robes, the 
perfection of the painting of the marble, and the 
way in which the parallelism of the curving 
benches is rendered are worthy of the painter. 
Than this there is nothing more to be said. 

Messrs, AcNEw & Sons intend to open on 
the 10th prox., at their Gallery in Old Bond 
Street, an exhibition of pictures by living Eng- 
lish artists. 


At a general assembly of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, held on Tuesday evening, the 
following were elected members: Messrs. J. F. 
Darley, F. E. Foottet, J. Eyre Macklin, 
W. Tatton White, and F. Whitehead. 


TuE official report of M. Bonnat to the French 
Government, anent the sums paid for works of 
fine art added to the national museums, states 
that the price given for the famous Ingres, now 
in the Louvre, ‘La Grande Odalisque,’ was 
60,000 francs ; 15,000 francs was paid for a bust 
of Lemoyne by Pajou ; an equal sum for a pastel 
of Latour by Lemoyne ; and 26,250 francs for a 
panel by Borgonone. 








MUSIC 


> 


THE WEEK. 
THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


Tue performance of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s 
scenes from ‘The Song of Hiawatha’ was, 
as we mentioned last week, good, the chorus 
particularly distinguishing itself; and yet 
one felt at times a certain want of elasticity, 
of simplicity, also of character, in the render- 
ing. Owing, we believe, to the large chorus 
and large orchestra, this tone-picture, with 
its light touches of humour, its deep, yet 
quiet ee and its delicate orchestration, 
seemed, on the whole, set in too large a 
frame. Then, as to the interpretation, Dr. 
Richter saw to it that everything was done 
decently and in order, but we occasionally 
missed the rubato treatment of the music, or 
some particular shade of accent or mark of 
expression, which only a conductor able to 
enter thoroughly into the meaning and 
spirit of every word could supply. Com- 
posers are rarely the best conductors of their 
own works, yet in this special instance we 
believe Mr. Coleridge-Taylor ought to have 
wielded the ddton. The first and second parts 
of ‘Hiawatha’ have met with just praise 
from the critics, and have been everywhere 
received with enthusiasm by the public. 
Although admitting that the third part 
contains much fine music, we are still of 
opinion that the interest and the sympathy 
of the listener are exhausted after the death 
of Minnehaha and the lament of Hiawatha. 
All the heart of the latter is buried, so he 
declares, in the grave of his beloved one, 





and from that moment Hiawatha is but the 
shadow of a man. 

The performance of two works by native 
composers on the morning and evening of 
the same day was an event of no small 
importance. ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ and 
‘The Song of Hiawatha’ strongly differ in 
the nature of their poems, the one dealing 
with the terrors and trials of a future life, 
while the other is principally concerned with 
human joys and human sorrows; also in 
their musical form, thus preventing direct 
comparison. ‘Gerontius,’ solemn through- 
out, casts a mystic spell over us; ‘ Hia- 
watha’ appeals directly to our feelings, but 
in soft and, even in its saddest moments, 
tender manner. The one—at any rate in 
its broad outline—impresses us as reality, 
the other as fiction. 

On Thursday morning last week Bach’s 
‘Matthew’ Passion was performed. The 
work is certainly out of place in a concert 
hall, and seeing that the festival programmes 
already contained so much sacred music, 
something offering contrast might well have 
been substituted. The performance was at 
times very impressive. The solo vocalists 
were Miss Palliser, Miss Ada Crossley, and 
Messrs. Lloyd, Plunket Greene, David Bisp- 
ham, and Andrew Black, who were more 
or Jess satisfactory. Dr. Richter, however, 
seems to have allowed them to interpret the 
appoggiature every one to his own way, in- 
stead of securing a uniform reading. And 
why was there no viola da gamba? The 
singing of the choir in many of the chorales 
was smooth and of beautiful quality. 

In the evening the programme com- 
menced with Dvorak’s ‘The Spectre’s Bride,’ 
originally produced at Birmingham in 1885 
under the composer’s direction. The weird 
poem, the dramatic character of the music, 
and the wonderfully clever and picturesque, 
and at times vivid orchestration, all combine 
to produce a very striking effect. And yet 
when the novelty has worn off, it must be 
confessed that the music per se is not re- 
markable for originality. As a genre piece, 
‘The Spectre’s Bride’ must, however, claim 
a high place. Madame Albani, who was in 
the original cast, sang with fervour and 
effect; Mr. Ben Davies, who was in good 
voice, had charge of the tenor music; Mr. 
Bispham was a forcible narrator. The 
chorus was heard to great advantage, and 
the band played admirably. The second 
part of the concert opened with Berlioz’s 
seldom heard overture ‘King Lear,’ an 
early work written by the composer when 
at Rome. Brilliant orchestration and a 
splendid performance helped to make one 
forget that the musical contents are of 
comparatively small value. Miss Brema’s 
delivery of the closing scene from the 
‘Gétterdammerung’ was highly dramatic, 
and the orchestral playing excellent, and 
yet nothing will reconcile us to a concert 
performance of this noble ending of the 
‘Ring.’ The public, however, seem to 
enjoy it. The programme ended with 
Glazunow’s Sixth Symphony. 

On Friday morning, the last day of the fes- 
tival, came Brahms’s ‘German Requiem,’ in 
which the choir, though the intonation was 
not always perfect, distinguished itself. Miss 
Evangeline Florence and Mr. Bispham were 
sympathetic soloists. There followed four 
movements from a Byrd Mass. 





Our great ' 


composer wrote in all three masses, respec- 


tively for three, four, and five voices. Of 
the first there are manuscript copies, but 
there are no extant copies of the second, 
and only one of the third, from which were 
selected the Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus, 
and Agnus Dei sung on this occasion. The 
quaint movements sounded strange. Here 
again there was music out of its proper 
surroundings, and placed, moreover, between 
two modern works, the Brahms ‘ Requiem’ 
and the ‘ Parsifal’ Prelude, so that it was 
difficult to throw oneself into the proper 
frame of mind for listening to it. The soli 
parts were smoothly sung by Miss E. Florence, 
Miss A. Crossley, and Messrs. Ben Davies, 
W. Green, and Bispham. The singing of the 
choir was good. The concert ended mag- 
nificently with Beethoven’s Symphony in 4. 

The festival finished with ‘The Mes- 
siah,’ and although some of the choral 
singing was fine — which, seeing how 
familiar the work must be by this time, 
was not surprising—and although the 
soloists, Madame Albani, Miss Olara Butt, 
and Messrs. Ben Davies and Andrew Black, 
were good, the performance was by no 
means satisfactory. Some of the ¢empi were 
hurried, some dragged, and moreover at 
one moment there was a short, but sharp 
contest between one of the soloists ani 
the conductor as to the rate at which the 
music should be taken, victory remaining 
with the vocalist. There had been appa- 
rently no thorough rehearsal with band and 
chorus, and it was only due to Dr. Richter’s 
steadiness and skill that there was no 
breakdown. He is certainly not in sym- 
pathy with the work; it was a labour to 
him, but not one of love. 

The name of Mr. Stockley must be men- 
tioned, for after the death of Dr. Swinnerton 
Heap he came forward again to render 
valuable service as chorus master, a post 
which he had already occupied with dis- 
tinction for nearly forty years. The excel- 
lent organ playing during the week by 
Mr. ©. W. Perkins also deserves record. 





Busical Gossiy. 

Aw interesting concert was given at the Stein- 
way Hall the week before last by Miss Hilda 
Wilson and Mr. H. Lane. Songs and duets 
were sung by these vocalists with great skill 
and taste, some songs composed by the lady 
displaying good feeling and promise of better 
things. Mrs. Henry J. Wood sang some 
characteristic Russian songs with marked ability, 
and in these she was admirably accompanied by 
Mr. Wood. Mr. Lane Wilson also interpreted 
Russian and other songs with artistic success. 

Tue first meeting this season of the Mozart 
Society took place at the Portman Rooms on 
Thursday afternoon. A careful performance of 
Mozart’s String Quartet in a major was given by 
Mr. L. Szczepanowski, Miss Amy Armitage, 
Mlle. C. A. Brousil, and Mr. R. V. Tabb ; and 
Herr J. H. Bonawitz for his pianoforte solo 
chose Beethoven's sonata (Op. 814) ‘ Les Adieux, 
l’Absence, et le Retour.’ Violin and ’cello 
pieces were agreeably handled by Mr. Szcze- 
panowski and Mr. Tabb, and vocal relief was 
supplied by Miss Margaret Hoare, Miss Etta 
Bill, and Mr. George S. Aspinall. 

THE programme of the twenty-third season of 
the Highbury Philharmonic Society has just 
been issued. There will be four concerts on 
the following dates: November 27th, Janu- 
ary 22nd, March 12th, and April 30th. At the 
first Mr. Corder’s ‘The Sword of Argantyr,’ 
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produced at Leeds in 1889, will be performed 
for the first time in London. The novelty at 
the second will be a part-song entitled ‘ A Love 
Symphony,’ by Mr. Percy Pitt ; while at the 
third Mr. Horatio Parker's ‘A Wanderer’s 
Psalm’ is announced as a first London per- 
formance. Mr. G. H. Betjemann will, as usual, 
be the conductor. 


Mr. Newman announces three Ysaye Con- 
certs at Queen’s Hall. The first and second, on 
November 14th and 19th, will be orchestral and 
under the conductorship of M. Ysaye; the third, 
in the evening, will be a violin recital, and this 
will be the great artist’s last appearance in 
London this season. 

Aw historical lecture and recital will be given 
at the Crystal Palace next Wednesday after- 
noon by Mr. Edgar F. Jacques and Herr J. H. 
Bonawitz. 

Tue Purcell Operatic Society, which produced 
Purcell’s ‘ Dido and Aineas’ at the Hampstead 
Conservatoire last May, proposes to give in the 
autumn this opera, also Handel’s ‘Acis and 
Galatea,’ at a West-End theatre. 


Mr. Donatp Francis Tovey announces four 
concerts of chamber music at St. James’s Hall 
on Thursdays, November Ist, 8th, 15th, and 
22nd (three afternoons and one evening). The 
programmes will include standard chamber 
music for pianoforte with wind or strings, also 
compositions (a Pianoforte Trio and Quintet 
and a Sonata for pianoforte and violin) by Mr. 
Tovey. The programmes, by no means hack- 
neyed, also include two Bach Cantatas (for 
soprano solo) and Schubert’s long, but wonder- 
fully fine song ‘ Viola.’ 

On October 10th the veteran Maestro Verdi 
celebrated the eighty-eighth anniversary of his 
birth. The Milan Gazzetta Musicale of Octo- 
ber 4th states that he recently left Milan, where, 
with almost juvenile activity, he had been at- 
tending to matters concerning the charitable 
institution which he has founded there, and 
retired to his peaceful villa of Sant’ Agata. 

THE death is announced of Kalman Balazs, 
the famous Hungarian conductor (primas). He 
commenced his career as the favourite musician 
of M. Koloman Tisza, afterwards President of 
the Council of Ministers, and in 1879 followed 
his patron to Budapest, where he soon became 
popular. With his orchestra he visited Paris, 
Berlin, Moscow, and London, and went twice 
to America. 

THE death is announced of Gustav Arnold, 
for many years musical director at Lucerne. 
He was an excellent pianist, and is said tu have 
been one of the first to play all the Beethoven 
sonatas in public. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Sunday Society’s Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 

= National Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Yvrs. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 





ooms. 
Reisenauer’s oforte Recital, 3, 8t. James's Hall. 
— Patti Concert, 8, Albert Hall. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Far. Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hail. 
Mr. Robert Newman’s Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3.30, Crystal 


ace. 
— Promenade Concert, 8, Queen’s Hall. 


— ene 


DRAMA 








THE WEEK. 


LyceuM.—‘ For Auld Lang Syne,’a Play in Four Acts. 
By Seymour Hicks and F. G. Latham. 

WynpHawm’s.— Mrs. Dane’s Defence,’ a Play in Four Acts. 
By Henry Arthur Jones. 


THe new play of Messrs. Hicks and 
Latham, which has strayed from the 
Adelphi into the Lyceum, belongs to the 
most commonplace and conventional form 
of melodrama, and is poor in its class. Its 
worst faults are that it is long and depress- 
ing, but it also errs in being arbitrary and 
inconclusive. That attempts would be made 





to turn to stage account the incidents of the 
war from which we are issuing, and to 
benefit by the wave of sentiment beneath 
which the playgoing public is submerged, 
was to be expected. Our authors were 
accordingly justified in depicting scenes of 
combat between Highlanders and Boers, 
and in exhibiting the prowess of combatants 
and the endurance of non-combatants during 
the siege of a place slightly disguised as 
Camberley. The action is, however, con- 
fused at the outset, and unconvincing at the 
close. We know not during the early scenes 
why anything is as it is. Such promise 
of interest as is given at the end of the 
first act fades and dies. When an English 
officer, rather than accept a short shrift 
and a dozen bullets in place of a long rope, 
plays the coward and stoops to an act of 
incredible baseness, we have a certain 
measure of compassion for him, such as we 
feel for Hector in ‘ The Fair Maid of Perth.’ 
Instead, however, of showing penitence for 
the crime into which he has been driven, 
Capt. Carey becomes at once the typical 
villain of melodrama, and before he commits 
suicide has exhausted the possibilities of 
stage crime. Weak as is the main interest, 
the comic underplot is even weaker. It is 
depressing to see such a stage as the Lyceum 
occupied with work so tawdry. Most of the 
parts were well played. Mr. Mollison as the 
murderer displayed remarkable intensity, 
and Mr. Abingdon in the opening scene gave 
a striking picture of the subjugation by 
cowardice of a nature then not wholly vile. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne, Mr. J. H. Barnes, Miss 
Lily Hanbury, Miss Tilbury, and Miss 
Fanny Brough made what they could out of 
unpromising materials. 

In following up with ‘Mrs. Dane’s 
Defence ’ ‘The Lackey’s Carnival’ Mr. Jones 
seems to have said with Hamlet, ‘‘I’ll have 
grounds more relative than this.” Such he 
has obtained, and the later work is in all 
respects the more sympathetic and the more 
conclusive. As regards construction, dia- 
logue, and characterization it is also better, 
and its third act is more essentially dramatic 
than anything its author has recently given. 
Mr. Jones’s feud with the fair sex is not 
over, and it would be easy to extract from 
‘Mrs. Dane’s Defence’ a satire of woman 
almost as scathing as that in ‘Samson 
Agonistes.’ Scarcely to be regarded as a 
problem play, ‘Mrs. Dane’s Defence’ deals 
only, or at least mainly, with love youth- 
ful and, in a sense, innocent. The princi- 

al female character has, it is true, a past. 
Phis concerns directly no one except the 
youth who seeks to make her his wife, and 
who, in his infatuation, is willing to over- 
look anything and everything. Though 
presenting herself as a widow and possessing 
an infant, of whom nothing is heard until 
near the conclusion, Lucy Dane, or, as she 
should really be called, Felicia Hindemarsh, 
has never been married. She has, on the 
contrary, been the subject of a terrible 
scandal in Vienna, and has fancied, ‘the 
scene being so remote, that she may live it 
down. Some wind of her adventure has 
reached the quiet country town of Sunning- 
water, whereat she has fixed her quarters, 
and Mrs. Bulsom-Porter, a sour and, be it 
added, aggrieved matron, who resents the 
influence exercised over masculine humanity 
by a new-comer, prettier and more attrac- 





tive than a woman with self-respect has 
any right to be, determines that the 
scandal of which she has heard some- 
thing shall not die for want of 
nourishment. A long war is accordingly 
waged between a woman malignant, 
unscrupulous, jealous, and revengeful, and 
another young, beautiful, amorous, and 
with her back against the wall. Sufficiently 
interesting and stimulating is the duel. In 
this victory favours the weaker side. The 
honours of war remain with Mrs. Dane, 
whose character, so far as regards the out- 
side public, is vindicated, while her enemy— 
every one of whose charges is, in fact, 
proved up to the hilt — has to sign an 
apology as the inventor of a cruel scandal. 
With the fruits of victory it is otherwise. 
Not one of these is Mrs. Dane allowed to 
gather. She has to leave the village she 
has selected as her home, has to give up all 
thought of the man she loves, and has to 
see submerged and washed away the pretty 
edifice of falsehood she has erected. The 
agent in this destructive process has been 
Sir Daniel (Mr. Justice) Carteret, a keen- 
witted lawyer, who, with the most bene- 
volent motives, has undertaken her defence. 
His mission, self imposed, is to prove the 
truth of the plausible story she narrates. 
Under his keen glance the airy fabric dis- 
appears, and the woman, cowed and 
humiliated, with every shred of character 
blown to the winds, has to appeal for 
mercy. The scenes in which these pro- 
cesses are carried out are some of the 
strongest in the modern drama. They were 
superbly interpreted by Mr. Wyndham, who 
has done nothing better and little that is 
equally good. Miss Lena Ashwell as the 
heroine revealed some eminent gifts. It is 
difficult to think of an actress who could 
have played with so much breadth and 
power so difficult a part. Miss Mary Moore, 
Mr. Bishop, and Mr. Garden were seen to 
advantage, and piece and performance are 
a credit to the English stage. 








Dramatic Gossiy. 


‘Reatism,’ by Mrs. Madeleine Lucette Ryley, 
given on the 4th inst. at the Garrick, is an in- 
genious comedietta, in which the author re- 
appears on the stage, supported by Mr. James 
Erskine and Mr. Henry Vibart. The husband 
of a dramatist objects to a termination she has 
devised as being ‘‘unreal.” Her practical 
answer is to place him in the position devised 
for her hero and prove to him that he himself 
commits the very actions he denounces. Mrs. 
Ryley has comic gifts both as an actress and as 
a writer. 


THursDAY next will witness at the Criterion 
the first performance of Capt. Marshall’s new 
comedy ‘The Noble Lord,’ the three acts of 
which are called after pieces now running, 
‘The Price of Peace,’ ‘A Debt of Honour,’ and 
‘The Wedding Guest.’ 


A DRAMATIC adaptation of ‘Red Pottage,’ by 
the author and Mr. F. Kinsey Peile, has been 
given for copyright purposes at the St. James’s 
Theatre. 


THe Japanese company, now on its return 
from Paris, will reappear on the 22nd inst. at 
the Coronet Theatre, the scene of its first suc- 
cessful experiment. 

Tue German dramatic company began on the 
4th inst. at St. George’s Hall with Goethe's 
‘Iphigenia in Tauris’ a series of performances, 
which have already included Ibsen’s ‘Nora’ 
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and Schiller’s ‘Robbers.’ ‘Ghosts’ was an- 
nounced, but has been stopped by the censor. 
The company is moderately strong. 


Miss Maset Terry Lewis now plays at the 
Prince of Wales’s the part of Barbara Quinton 
in ‘English Nell,’ first taken by Miss Lily 
Hanbury. 

Tue part of Paquita in ‘Self and Lady,’ now 
running at the Vaudeville, vacated by Miss Fanny 
Brough, who has been engaged at the Lyceum, 
is played by Miss Adrienne Dairolles, a clever 
actress, who is welcomed back on to the stage 
which she had temporarily quitted. 


Tue Haymarket closes to-night, to reopen on 
Tuesday with ‘ The School for Scandal,’ in which 
Mr. Cyril Maude, Miss Winifred Emery, and 
the regular company will reappear. 

STRANGE titles are in fashion. Amongst 
these must be counted ‘The Mummy and the 
Humming-Bird,’ which is the name of a piece 
by Mr. Isaac Henderson accepted by Mr. Wynd- 
ham. 

A FARCE by Mr. Eille Norwood will be the 
next novelty at the Strand Theatre when such 
is required. 

Mrs. Lanetryissaid tohave taken the Imperial 
Theatre, Westminster, a house which in 1878-80 
under the management of Miss Marie Litton 
enjoyed considerable patronage and reputation. 
She will open it as Marie Antoinette. 


Mrs. W. K. Cutrrorp’s play ‘The Likeness 
of the Night’ will be published in book form by 
Messrs. A. & C. Black, so that the public will 
have full assistance in criticizing the dialogue 
which they hear at the St. James’s Theatre. 
‘The Likeness of the Night’ is to be played at 
the Court Theatre, Liverpool, on the 18th. 


Mr. E. H. Sornern has appeared at the 
Garden Theatre, New York, as Hamlet. 


Tue following letter by Prof. Albert H. 
Smyth, the well-known Shakspearean scholar, 
appeared with the accompanying comment in 
the New York Tribune. The leaflet to which 
reference is made, a great portion of which 
had previously been quoted, was issued as a 
‘*souvenir”’ of the performance of ‘ Pericles’ 
at Stratford-on-Avon. Some explanation seems 
due to the supporters of the Stratford-on-Avon 
performances as well as to Prof. Smyth :— 

A QUESTION OF AUTHORSHIP. 
To the Editor of the Tribune. 

S1r,—I was interested yesterday in the article on 
p. 10 of the Tribune on ‘ Pericles, Prince of Tyre.’ 
The leaflet “collated” by John Coleman, which 
you reprint in part, I have not seen, But I am 
struck by the fact that, although it is said to be 
“ collated from various sources,” and although you 
declare that you “reprint the bulk of its contents,” 
vet all that is given (with the exception of fifteen 
lines) is taken, verbatim for the most part, but with 
occasional slight change of phrase, from my recently 
published book, ‘Shakespeare’s Pericles and Apol- 
lonius of Tyre.’ 

I should like to know if Mr. Coleman in his 
*‘leaflet ’ gives credit to the author, and also from 
what other source he has derived his information, 
for no other sources appear in your quotations. 

If this matter has been published without any 
acknowledgment of the “collator’s”’ debt, I shall 
be pleased to send you a copy of my work (pub- 
lished by the American Philosophical Society), that 
you may see the parallelism. 

ALBERT H, SmyTH. 

Radnor, Penn., July 12, 1900. 

{Mr. John Coleman’s playbill distributed at the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre on the occasion of 
the performance of his version of ‘ Pericles’ gave 
no credit to any body for anything. Its contents ap- 
pear to have been “lifted ’’ almost bodily from Prof. 
Smyth’s book. Mr. Coleman is an old actor, and is 
the author of a ‘ Life of Samuel Phelps,’ and his ex- 
perience of authorship might well bave made him 
more considerate of the rights of other scholars.— 
ED. Tribune. ] 








To CoRRESPONDENTs.—J. G. R. F.—G. R.—C. A. W.— 
F. T.—P. H.—R. B. S.—T. F. V.—received. 

T. M. J.—Dr. Stevenson’s translation of ‘Ten Hymns of 
Synesius’ was printed for private circulation in 1865. 

F. M.—Decision unchanged. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


HANS ANDNRSEN’S FAIRY TALES. 


A New Translation from the Danish Original by H. L. BRE KSTAD. With an Introduction by EDMUND GOSSE. 
With 240 Wood Engravings by HANS TEGNER. 2 vols. demy 4to. [October 19, 


*,* The approach of the centenary of Andersen’s birth could not be better commemorated than by the issue of a 
monumental edition of his best work, and it was fortunate that the services of the greatest living Danish artist could be- 
enlisted to present pictorially the dainty fancies of the poet of fairyland. Hans Tegner has so entirely absorbed the spirit 
of Andersen’s work that the same sequence of thought and the same fantasies inspire his pencil as they inspired Andersen’s 
pen. It will be difficult in future to think of Andersen’s stories unaccompanied by these designs. 


CHARACTERS OF ROMANCE. 


A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in Colours. 
By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 2. 2s. net. [October 19, 


*,.* Mr. Nicholson, who has already won fame as a painter of portraits of men and women of the day, here depicts. 
some of the celebrities of fiction, and in this gallery will be found such favourities as Don Quixote, Tony Weller, Miss 
Havisham, Mulvaney, and John Silver. 


ROMAN ART: 


Some of its Principles, and their ee to Early Christian Painting. By FRANZ WICKHOFF. Translated and 
Edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. With 14 Plates and numerous Text II!ustrations. 1 vol. 1/. 16s. net. 


F< cay fl TELEGRAPH.—“ All earnest art students will discover in this work much that is worthy their close: 
THE REAL FOUNDER OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER AND EXPLORER. 


The Story of his Life. With certain Correspondence and Extracts from the Private Journal! of David Livingstone, hitherto- 
unpublished. By his Son, W. EDWARD OSWELL. With an Introduction by FRANCIS GALTON, D.C L. F.R.s. 
F.R.G.S , &c. 2 vols. with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8vo. 25s. net. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“‘The title of ‘Pioneer of Civilization’ has been given to many a nian who did not dese: ve 
it. To no one is it more applicable in the fullest and truest sense than to Oswell. It was he who provided the necessary 
funds and organized the expeditions which resulted in the first crossing by white men of the Kalabari Desert, the opening 
up of regions where no white man had ever entered, the discovery of Lake Ngami, and subsequently of the Zambesi. His. 
friendship with Livingstone was deep and abiding, and the numerous letters (now published for the first time) confer an 
added value upon these most interesting volumes.” 


THROUGH THE FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT. 


A Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 1898-99, to the South Pole. 
By FREDERICK A. COOK, Surgeon and Anthropologist to the Expedition. With 4 Coloured Plates and over '\> 
Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings. 1 vol. 1/, net. 
DAILY CHRONICLE —‘‘The author was endowed with a keen observation, a lively interest in everything around 
him, and, above all, a cheerful determination to make the best of circumstances. He tells the story of his fascinating 
voyage with a briskness and good humour which make his book excellent reading.” 


THE PRINCE DE LIGNE: his Memoirs, Letters, and Miscel- 


laneous Papers. 2 vols. 2/. 2s. net. 
TIMES.—‘‘A real addition to the books on the eighteenth century which everybody ought to read. The two volumes 
are full of capital first-hand accounts of campaigns, full, also, of shrewd appreciations, political and literary. They deserve 
to be read, and to be added to the books that one keeps.” 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. 


By CHARLES WHIBLBY. With a Frontispiece. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 
ACADEM Y.—‘* Mr. Whibley has done his work with art, with humour, and with a cheerful spirit. The clouds roll 
away ; whiffs of a delight in life that, alas! is not too common now, blow across the pages as we read.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


OCTOBER, 1900. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE GREAT RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. II. Buddhism. By T. W. RHYS DAVIDS. 
JAMES MARTINEAU. By the Rev. A. W. JACKSON. 
THE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE HERMITAGE. IV. By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 
And other Articles. 


FICTION. 


In One Volume, Price Six Shillings each. 
MR. GILBERT PARKER'S NEW VOLUME. 


THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 

MORNING POST.—‘‘ Mr. Gilbert Parker’s pictures of a region more French in some respects than some quarters of 
France itself have delighted and will delight thousands of those happy people whose taste is not perverted by sensa- 
tionalism from the appreciation of art in fiction. These stories are marked by those qualities of knowledge of men, 
imagination, and charm of expression of which their author possesses so ample a gift.” 


THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. By I. Zangwill. 


D’ANNUNZIO’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE FLAME OF LIFE. By Gabriele d'Annunzio. m 
VOICES IN THE NIGHT. THE EAGLE’S HEART. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. By HAMLIN GARLAND. 


STANDARD.—“A grave contribution to thought con- | THE STORY OF RONALD 
KESTRE 


cerning India, as well as an excellent story.” 


THE COURTESY DAME. By A. J. DAWSON. [Shortly. 
By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 


ACADEMY ,—“ Admirably constructed, well wrought, and 
thoroughly homogeneous. As original as it is delightful.” By ELLEN GLASGOW. . 
[Second Impression. 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. TIMES.—‘‘It has many things to recommend it Mise 


Glasgow has written a clever and interesting book. Her 
. By GERTRUDE DIX. . . characters are all alive.” 
DAILY MAIL.—“‘A brave book, instinct with the life 


that touches us at every point, wise with the wisdom and T H I R T E E N Ss T 0 R I E Ss. 


charity of observation and experience.” By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


PETERSBURG TALES. OUTLOOK." Some readers will be scandalized and some 


delighted by their astounding frankness; but all who ove 
By OLIVE GARNETT. good reading must own themselves enchained.”’ 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NOTES ON SOME FORTHCOMING BOOKS POST FREB. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


(October 23. 
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FICTION. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. 


By W. PETT RIDGE, 
Author of ‘Mord Em’ly,’ ‘A Son of the State.’ 


“ The tone of the book is excellent throughout ; it is the life of the slums 
caught at its happiest momeuts and admirably reproduced, not the least of 
its merits being that, though true, it is never distasteful.”—Daily News. 


LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. 


By H. G. WELLS, 
Author of ‘The Wheels of Chance,’ ‘The Time Machine.’ 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*Tt will be considered by many the most fascinating piece of work Mr. 
Wells has done.”— Daily Tel-yraph, 
‘*Mr, Wells’s brilliant success...... We can think of few books with any- 
thing like the amount of entertainment to the square inch.” 
Pail Mall Gazette. 
“Wonderfully well done; the descriptive pages are charming, the dia- 
logue real and bright.”— Daily Chronicle. 


SLAVES OF SOCIETY. 


A Comedy in Covers. 
By THE MAN WHO HEARD SOMETHING. 
Crown 8vo, cloth decorated, 6s. [Just ready. 


An anonymous satire on modern social life and usages, written with a 
smartness of style and a fulness of incident which deserve high praise. 


THE LOVE OF PARSON LORD. 


By MARY E. WILKINS, 
Author of ‘A New England Nun,’ ‘Jerome,’ &c, 


‘© A very agreeable volume,”— Atheneum. 

‘Graceful, with tenderness and pathos.”-—Daily Graphic. 
‘‘ Dignified and refined,”—Black and White. 

‘*We have read nothing more touching.” — Pall Mail. 

“In Miss Wilkins’s most charming style.”—Daily News, 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
THOMAS HARDY. 


THE ONLY UNIFORM AND COMPLETE EDITION. 
With Frontispiece Etchings and a Map of the Country of the Novels. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt tops, 6s, per Volume, 


Each Novel is Revised by the Author, and contains a Preface 
specially prepared for this Edition. 


TESS of the D’URBERVILLES. 
FAR from the MADDING CROWD. 
The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES. 

TWO on a TOWER. 

The RETURN of the NATIVE. 
The WOODLANDERS. 

JUDE the OBSCURE. 
DESPERATE REMEDIES. 

The HAND of ETHELBERTA. 
The TRUMPET-MAJOR. 

UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. 
A LAODICEAN. 

A GROUP of NOBLE DAMES. 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES. 
WESSEX TALES. 

The WELL-BELOVED, and 
WESSEX POEMS. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The WONDER STORIES FROM HERODOTUS. 


Retold by H. G. BODEN and W. B. D’ALMEIDA. 
With 2 Fall-Page Coloured I)lustrations and Illuminated Head and Tail Piece. 
Designs by H. GRANVILLE FELL. 
Artistically bound in designed cloth cover, fcap. 4to. 7s. 6d. 





A BOOK OF SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


‘TWIXT TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By ROMA WHITE. 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Index, cloth decorated, 6s. 


PALACE TALES. 


By H. FIELDING, 
Author of ‘ The Soul of a People,’ ‘ Thibaw’s Queen,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. decorated cloth, 63, 


Mr. Fielding created a considerable success with his previous romances, ‘ The Soul of a 
People’ and ‘ Thibaw’s Queen,’ both of which centred round Burma and the Burmese royab 
family. This collection of tales still further increases our intimacy with the picturesque o'@ 
palace at Mandalay, and abounds in the freshness of style and richness of colour which w. pn 
such appreciation for his other works. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH PRINCE 
BISMARCK. 


Collected by HEINRICH VON POSCHINGER. 
English Edition, Edited by SIDNEY WHITMAN, 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. decorated cloth, 6s. 








THIRD EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE BOYS BOOK OF INVENTIONS. 
By RAY STANNARD BAKER. 


Containing about 300 Illustrations, Large crown 8vo. 400 pages, 6s, 


The Water Motor Cycle, or Submarine Boat, Liquid Air, Wireless Telegraphy, The 
Seismometer, or Earthquake Measurer, The Distance Seer, and The Transmission ot Pictures 
by Hlectric Current are some of the chief marvels of modern science which are described by 
Mr. Baker in such manner that any reader will be engrossingly interested. 


IMPORTANT WORKS ON CHINA 
AND THE EAST. 
THIRD EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED, FOURTH IN PREPARATION. 


THE “OVERLAND” TO CHINA. 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Gold Medalist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


“* We trust Mr. Colquhoun’s book will be very widely read. It is full of exact informa- 
tion set forth in most readable fashion, and it appears at a moment sensationally oppor- 
tune.”—Daily Chronicle. 


OTHER BOOKS ON THE CRISIS. 
CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 
With Maps, Plans, &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


‘** Replete with every information.” — Times. ; 
‘A most valuable summary of the situation.”-—Saturday Review. 


TIIE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. 


With an Account of its Commerce, Currency, Waterways, Railways,. 
Army and Navy, and Politics. 


By Admiral LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 
With Maps, &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


RUSSIA’ AGAINST ENGLAND; 
Or, the Struggle for Asia. 


A further Work on the Eastern Question. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 











Crown 8vo. with Maps, 5s. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, London and New York. 
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THE ATHENZAUM 


Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 


Last Week’s ATHEN ZUM contains Articles on 


The AMHERST THEOLOGICAL PAPYRI. 

BANKING in the UNITED STATES. 

JOSEPH GLANVILL. 

HISTORY of ANCIENT RHODES. 

QUEEN CHRISTINA of SWEDEN. 

NEW NOVELS :—An Obstinate Parish; A sg of Laws; A Master 
of Craft; The World’s Blackmail ; Jezebel; The Imi age-Breakers ; 
Monica ; The Love of Two Women; A win Subury, 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 

“ALES of ADVENTURE. 

KARLY ENGLISH LITERATURB. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DR. ARTHUR WALKER; The LIBRARY ASSOCIATION at 
BRISTOL; RATISBONNE and VICAIRE; The COMING PUB- 
LISHING SEASON ; The ROYAL HISTORICALSOCIETY’S NEW 


PUBLICATIONS; ‘the ORIGIN of “ DUDE”; A LETTER CON- 
CERNING EDWARD IV. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE : 1 Books; A ical Notes ; § ; Gossip. 





FINE ARTS :—Animals in Motion ; Liibeck Revisited ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Birmingham Festival ; Gossip ; Performances Next 
Week 


eek. 
Drama :—The Week ; Library Table; Gossip. 


The NUMBER for SEPTEMBER 29 contatns— 

STATE PAPERS of ELIZABETHAN IRELAND. 

LETTERS of T. E. BROWN. 

SPORT in BURMA and ASSAM. 

OTTOMAN PUETRY. 

A NEW HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Isle of Unrest; The Autobiography of a Quack ; 
Cunning Murrell; Mother-Sister; ‘The Conscience of Coralie; A Son 
of Austerity ; The Princess of Copper ; A Furnace of Earth ; A Self- 
made Countess ; The Minder. 

“CCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

SHORT STORIES. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

‘The NUMBERS of the BOERS ; The COMING PUBLISHING SEASON ; 
The ETYMOLOGY of “ MADRAS "; The LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION at BRISTOL. 


GITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—The ast d of Bird aoe algal Table ; —— Notes ; 
Notes; t Week ; Gossi 
FINE ARTS: — British Museum ‘Sai of Greek Coins; Miss 
Bt a mt Watteau’s Letters; ‘Portraiture in Recumbent 


ALso— 





es Ossip. 
MUBICNGoulp, Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The NUMBER for SEPTEMBER 22 contains— 


A NEW LIFE of RICHARDSON. 

RECORDS of NOTTINGHAM. 

MR. BARRIE and HIS BOOKS. 

FORT ST. GEORGE, MADRAS. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Fourth Generation; The Flower of the Flock ; 
Daunay’s Tower ; The New Order ; The Dishonour of Frank Scott ; 
The Vicar’s Atonement; ‘The Devil’s Half. Acre ; The Dean's Apron ; 
The Love that Lasts. 

LAW-BOOKS. 

EGYPT and ASSYRIA. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

BOOKS on the WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE-—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

DR. HENRY SIDGWICK; The ASSISTANT MASTERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION at MANCHESTER; The DATE of the COUNCIL at HERT- 
FORD; SENHOR D'ECA DE QUEIROZ; The COMING PUBLISH- 
ING SEASON. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—A Neolithic Cemetery in Cornwall; The —— Cathedral 
Map of the World; Anthropological Notes ; Gos sip. 

=_ a :—Library ‘Table; ‘Portraiture in Recumbent Effigies’; 


ALso— 


MUSIC—The Hereford Festival; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—The Greek Drama ; Gossip. 


The NUMBER for SEPTEMBER 15 contatns— 

A CRICKETING FAMILY. 

‘The AMHERST PAPYRI. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY of EARLY MILITARY BOOKS. 

MATERIALS for MEDILZVAL HISTORY. 

A HISTORY of SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 

A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 

NEW NOVELS :—Monica Grey ; Sons of the Morning ; A Prick of Con- 
science ; =e Conquest of London ; Many Days After ; The Bride of 
Liangasty. 

FINLAND. 

‘TRANSLATIONS. 

RECENT VERSE. 

-OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

AN EMIGRANT; COL. JOHN ROY STEWAR JB- 
LISHING SEASON; DYZEMAN’S DAY; - r the BARVEATES ot of 
DOMESDAY ; MISPRINT in NORTH’S ‘PLUTARCH.’ 

ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
se ~Acetylene; Anthropological Notes; Astronomical Notes ; 


sip. 
FINE. ANTS Rembrandt ‘Portraiture in Recumbent Effigies ’; 


fom Rome Goss — 


ia sheen : Gowsip: Performances Next Week. 
THE ATHENZUM, EVERY SATURDA Y, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, 


theneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 





FAMOUS HOMES OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


AND THEIR STORIES. 
Edited by A. H. MALAN. 
With nearly 200 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 21s. net. 


Among the writers are the Duke of Marlborough, wad Duchess of Cleveland, Lady De L’Isle and Dudley, Lady Newton, 
the Countess of Warwick, Lord Emlyn, and A. H. Mala 


mouse DESCRIBED. 


ALNWICK. BATTLE ABBEY. CAWDOR CASTLE. CHATSWORTH. 
PENSHURST. BLENHEIM. HOLLAND HOUSE. BELVOIR CASTLE. 
LYMRE. HARDWICK. CHARLECOTE. WARWICK CASTLE. 


This Work comprises interesting descriptions of some of the most beautiful Homes of Old England. In many instances 
these descriptions are from the pens of the members of the house described, adding greatly to the personal interest. The 
illustrations cover as well the Architecture, Tapestry, Sculpture, Armour, Old Paintings, Carved Wood, Landscape 


Gardening, &c. 
RICHELIEU, 


AND THE GROWTH OF THE FRENCH POWER. 
By JAMES BRECK PERKINS, LL.D. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. (* Heroes of the Nations” Series, 


“It isa vigorous and interesting portraiture of a great man, with a vivid mimics of the times in which he lived.” 
“Dr. Perkins’s account has abundant merits.”— Daily Chronicle. Literature, 


THE SECRET OF THE CRATER. 


“* Such careful work, such elaborate planning...... It is so excellent.” — Bookman, 
“ Plenty of stirring excitement characterizes the story.”—Publishers’ Circular. 
“It is a gory but thoroughly exhilarating story, and distinctly well worth reading.”—Pull Mall Guzette. 


OLIVER CROMWELL, 
AND THE RULE OF THE PURITANS IN ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES FIRTH, M.A. Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. [‘‘ Heroes of the Nations” Series. 


A BOOK FOR ALL READERS. 


Designed as an Aid to the Collection, Use, and Preservation of Books, and the Formation of Public and Private Libraries. 
By A. R. SPOFFORD. Crown &Svo. half-vellum, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE DIVINE PEDIGREE OF MAN; 
Or, the Testimony of Evolution and Psychology to the Fatherhood of God. 


By T. J. HUDSON, LL.D , Author of ‘ Psychic Phenomana,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
NEW CA TALOGUES AND ANNOUNCE MENT LIST NOW READY. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SON :, 24, Bedford Street, Strand, London ; and New York. 


FROM CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


NOW READY, price 1s. cloth. 


GORDON’S CAMPAIGN IN CHINA. Written 


by HIMSELF, With an Introduction and Short Account of the Tai-Ping Rebellion by Col. R. H. 
VETCH, C.B. Crown 8vo. price 1s. 








NOW READY, price 1s. 6d. cloth. 


DISSOLUTION DIALOGUES: Some Discus- 


sions at the Antediluvian Club. Reported by A. FOGEY, Senior. Edited, with a Preface, by 
H. WHATES, Author of ‘ The Third Salisbury Administration, 1895-1900,’ &c. 

Contents :—Lord Salisbury and the Nile Valley—Uganda and the Niger--Some Broken China— 
Massacred Armenians—Lord Salisbury and the Concert—Did the Colonial Office Know ?—Anglo- 
American Policies—A Deal in Pacifics and Others—A Great Colonial Minister—Newfoundland and 
Ashanti. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltp., London. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., The Right Hon. W. &. H. LECKY, M.P. D.C L. 

Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Right Hon. Tr of ROSEBERY, K.G., 

Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, J. Ww. Coote. Bea C.B., Earl of Crewe, 
Austin Dobson, Esq., ——— Gedge, Esq., M.P., Sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K C.B. F.R.S., "Edmund Gosse, Esq., 
LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. llbert, K.C.8.1., Sir C. M. “Kennedy, C.B. K.C.M.G., 
Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney a. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. 
Rigg, 8. Arthur Strong, Ksq., H. R. Tedder, Ksq., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Lan- 
guages. Subscription, 3/. a year ; Lite Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 1888, royal 8vo. price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 








NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. | SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
HE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: a Series of | BRIEF LESSONS) in pASTRONOMY. 
Important Dates in the History of the World from 1. LYNN B. - | «Convers a great deal of information without being in any way dry 


technical.” —Kentish Mercury 


94 “ the Present Time. Second Edition. By W. 
‘ G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C, 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


—o—w~oOCO™h 


BY G. A. HENTY. 
With Bullerin Natal; or,a BornLeader. Out with Garibaldi: a Story of the 


With 10 Page Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I., and a | Liberation of Italy. With 8 Page Illustrations by W. 
Map. 6s. | Rainey, R.I., and 2 Maps. 5s. 


In the Irish Brigade: a Tale of War in For Name and Fame; or, to Cabul with 
Flanders and Spain. With 12 Illustrations by Charles | Roberts. With Page Shntietene by Gordon Browne. 
M. Sheldon and 2 Maps. és. New Edition. 5s. 


MR. HENTY’S PREVIOUS BOOKS. 
Price 6s, each. 








Price 5s, each. 


IN the HEART of 7 ROCKIES. 
A JACOBITE EXIL 
CONDEMNED as a NIHILIST. 
HELD FAST for ENGLAND. 
MAORI and — 

ONE of the 

IN the REIGN "Ot TERROR. 
ORANGE and GREEN. 
BRAVKST of the BRAVE, 

A FINAL RECKONING. 

The CAT of BUBASTES. 
DRAGON and the RAVEN. 
ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND. 
BY SHEER PLUCK. 

FACING DEATH. 


Price 6s, each. 


WON by the oe eee The LION of ST. MARK. 

A ROVING COMMIS Capt. BAYLBY’S H 

UNDER WELLINGTON: '$ COMMAND BUNNIE PRINCE acer. 
BOTH SIDES the BORDER FOR the TEMPL 

WITH FREDERICK the GREAT. The YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN. 
ee COURT. at CORUNNA. WITH WOLFE in CANADA. 
WITH COCHRANE the DAUNTLESS. | The LI 4 
A KNIGHT of the WHITE CROSS. WITH GLIth a IBDLE 
The TIGER of MYSO 

WULF the SAXON. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S EVE. 
THROUGH the SIKH WAR. 
BERIC the BRITON. 

IN GREEK WATERS. 

The DASH for KHARTOUM, 
REDSKIN and COWBO 

BY RIGHT of i conguEsit 

BY ENGLAND'S AID. 

WITH LEE in VIRGINIA. 

BY PIKE and DYKE. 


UNDER DRAKB’S FLAG. 
TRUE to the OLD FLAG. 


Price 5s, each. 


NO SURRENDER. 

AT ABOUKIR and —. 

A MARCH on poy 

ON the IRRAWA DY. 
THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS. 


Price 3s, 6d. each. 


The YOUNG COLONISTS. 
A CHAPTER of ADVENTURES. 








BY KATHARINE TYNAN. BY ALICE STRONACH. 


Three Fair Maids; or, the Burkes of. A Newnham Friendship. With 6 Page 
Derrymore. 1 gg 12 Page Illustrations by G. Demain Illustrations by Harold Copping. 3s. 6d. 


Hammond, k.I. BY GORDON STABLES. 
BY ROSA MULHOLLAND (LADY GILBERT). | In Far Bolivia: a Story of a Strange 
| 





Page 
Cynthia's - mg il o« etiyhing . 8 page! Land. With 6 Illustrations by J. Finnemore, R.I. 


BY CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. BY LEON GOLSCHMANN. 
With Rifle and Bayonet: a Story of, | Boy Crusoes: a Story of the Siberian 
: Forest, Adapted from the Russian. With 6 Page Illus- 
the Boer War. With 8 Illustrations by Wal Paget. 5s. trations by J. Finnemore, R.I. 3s. 6d. 
BY CAPTAIN F. S. BRERETON. 


2 A BY MEREDITH FLETCHER 
In the King’s Service: a Tale o ~setne 
Cromwell’s “eon ab of wcieent. With 8 Page Illustra- | Every Inch a Briton: a School Story. 


tions by Stanley L. Wood With 6 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 3s. 6d. 


| 
| 
| 
' 





NEW BOOKS OF THE HALF-CROWN SERIES. 
BY WALTER P. WRIGHT. BY BESSIE MARCHANT. 
An Ocean Adventurer; or, the Cruise | Held at Ransom: a Story of Colonial 
of the “Orb.” With 4 Illustrations by Paul Hardy. Life. With 4 Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 2s. 6d. 
‘BY JANE H. SPETTIGUE. BY W. O'BYRNE. 


A Trek and a Laager: a Borderland | Kings and Vikings: Stories wf Trish 


Story. With 4 Illustrations by Paul Hardy. 2s. 6d. History. With 6 Page lilustrations. 





NEW BOOK BY JUDGE PARRY, ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER CRANE. 


The Story of Don Quixote. Retold by His Honour Judge Parry. 


Illustrated by Walter Crane. With 11 Coloured Full-Page Plates, 19 Half-Page Plates, a Title-Page, and Cover. 
Royal 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


NEW PICTURE-BOOK OF HUMOUR BY HARRY B. NEILSON. 


Droll Doings. Illustrated by Harry B. Neilson, with Verses by the 


Cockiolly Bird. 23 Full-Pages and 18 Vignettes in Full Colour. Royal 4to. picture boards, cloth back, 6s. 





NEW CHILDREN’S PICTURE BOOKS. 
My Very Best Book. With Coloured ; Arm-Chair Stories. 


Illustrations. 4to. 1s. trations. 4to. 1s, 


| With Coloured Ifus- 

, : , . | Story-Book Time. With 38 Colour Pages, 

Our Darling’s First Book. Bright Pic- | © ye. 40 run-Page Black-and-White Ilustrations, and a 
tures and Easy Lessons for Little Folk. 4to. "103 inches | 


large number of —— Picture boards, 2s. 6d. ; 
by 73 inches, picture boards, 1s.; cloth, gilt edges, 2s cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 





Also NEW BOOKS at prices from 2s. to 6d. 





BLACKIE & SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of BOOKS for the 
YOUNG sent post free on application. 





London: BLACKIE & SON, Ir1a17ep,50, Old Bailey. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Miss Trefusis—Shakespeare’s Books—A Swim for Life— 
Political Colours—Ely Piace, Holborn— Hunter a Brunswick 
iy Counsellor Manners’—‘ Troy” Weight, ‘Tron” — 

iglon ’’—Historic Parallel—Sleeping in Church— Siang for Gin 
“Gade Hill—Pitched Battle—“ Solecize ’—Sadi and Goethe. 

QUERIES :—King and Painter—Rev. Charles Mason—Regents of Scot™ 

land—George Eliot—India Office Records—Quotation from Carlyle 

—Filax Spinning and Protection—Roads in England— Ancient ant 
Modern Names of Cities—‘“ Doing the dancers’’—Losses in the 
Americau Civil War—Elphinstone—London KHridge—Bishop of 
Norwich’s Inn—Margaret of Bourbon—Bishop of Kilsanor—Hered:- 
tary Apparition—“ Whim-beam "—Prologue and Epilogue to ‘The 
Critic ’—Stewarts of Annat—Ramsey Abbey—Peyto or Peto Famiiy 
—Multatuili. 

REPLIES :—‘‘ Goal” and “‘ Gaol ’’—Dick Kitcat—‘‘ Old England "— Old 
baer Engraving — Shakespeare and the Sea—‘‘ Cheval de St. 
Jean ’’—“ Seek” or ‘‘Seeke”’ hlich "—Lines on Swift—Poen 
attributed to Milton—Stuart ‘Family— Early Mention of Rifling— 
Junius—Quotation — Anglo-Israel—Shrewsbury Records—Holy well 
in Hunts—Plantagenet Chair—*‘A mache and a horseshoe,” &c.— 
Suppression of the Prayer Book—Trental—Lauderdale on India— 
‘‘Data’”’ as Singular—Eleanor Cross, Waltham— Crown of Wilt 
Olive ’—“‘ Temperance ”—* The Welsh People ’—Gates of Sandwich 
—Huish—Wire Pond—“ Creak.’ 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Fishwick’s ‘History of Preston’ — ‘ Library 
Journal ’—‘ Intermédiaire ’"—Reviews and Magazines—Ubituaries. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER sssgesaispei 








NOTES :—The Rechabi “Dicti 1 Bi Sar 
names from Single Letters—Bill : Willian Bile Sin-gan- ml —Friday 
Superstition—* obster ”—Proverbs xxx. 15, 16—‘* Shimmozzel”— 


Parrot in ‘ Hudibras '—‘“ Viva ’’—Books meant for Soldiers—Englisl» 
Accent v. Etymology. 

QUERIES :— Davenant’s Essays — Reference en Angio-Dute'» 
Journal— John and Penelope Guest—‘‘ Lordship "—* Black ivory ’’ 
=Slaves—Lion as Emblem of St. John—Lancelot Brown—KRecords 
of Enlistment—Thos. Wright, M.A., 1685—James II.—Dockwiay— 
Wm. Fairman— Walley Family—‘ Bissona '’"—Shakespeare Portrait — 
Pelling. the Flying Man—‘ Marsh upon the Gums ’—Diary of Second? 
Earl of Clarendon—Victor Hugo—Yeomanry Records—Armorial 
Grantees—De Bathe and Holsworthy—C P. Dartiquenave —Guevara. 
—Myths of Modern Origin—Otter Hunting: Christening—‘ Oroo- 
noko’ in French. 

REPLIES :—Defoe—Grave of George Heriot—Hoases without Stair- 
cases—Counting Buttons—‘‘ Hansel ’’—The Colour Green—Serjeant. 
Hawkins—‘ ‘The Lost Pleiad’—Installation of a Midwife—‘rown 
Gates outside London—Reyv. Mr. Aaron—‘ Margiowlet ”"—Treble 
Christian Names—Virtues and Pn Sige pate ae omneag ‘Terms — 
Tobacco Tongs —E. Irving’s London 
Wanted—I.0.U.—Orientation in Sea Dr. Hall—A A “ Para- 
dise”"—Age of Entry at Inns of Court—Mellard—* Magerful ’’— 
Twyford Yew Tree—Brick dated 1393—Berners Family—Truffl2- 
hunting Pigs—Longworth v. Yelverton. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Allard’s ‘Julien |l’Apostat’—Selwyn’s ‘ Biblical 
Chronology ’—Drummond’s ‘ Stones Rolled Away.’ 





The NUMBER for SEPTEMBER 29 contains— 

NOTES :—The Passion Play at Ober Ammergau—Talbot Surname and 
Family—Poem attributed to Bonefons—The Seven Stars—A New 
Sense of “‘ Garland ’’—Long Administration—‘* Rue ’’— Wire Poad— 
Highgate Archway—‘‘Sub’’: ‘‘Subsist Money ”—Corpse on Ship- 
board—Benwell Burial Register—Chinese Calendar—The Stars and 
Stripes—Scott and Waverley Abbey—Verbs formed from Proper 
Names—Hanover Square Concert Rooms. 

QUERIES :—“ Labouring oar ”—‘‘ Lamboys ”"—‘‘ Maugrams '’—Arbuth-- 
not—Sign of the Cross—Hames— Hewit or Hewitt—Proverb in ‘The 
Complete Angler ’—* ‘T'wopenny-halfpenny dime’’—‘ Gay Goshawk ’ 
—King’ 8 College, Cambridge—Rime on the Days in the Months — 
“« Pilekoc ’’—Serjeant Hawkins—Author of Poem—St. Amelia’s Leaf 
—Deaths from Smallpox recorded on Brasses—Broken on the 
Wheel—Phrase in Scott—Antiquities at Braughing. 

seal os —‘ Inundate "—‘ Intentions’ ’—** Lazy Laurence ”"—*‘ Chori- 
episcopus’’ — ‘‘ Quarter” of Corn— Moated Mounds—* Sous” — 
Dediestion to Oneself —‘‘ Bridewain ”— “ Ivers”—‘John Bull,’ a 
Newspaper — Silhouettes of Children — Saffolk Name for Ladybird 
—Royal Fusiliers — Bibury— The Mouse in Isaiah—Palatinate— 
** Peace, retrenchment, and reform ”—Iron and Great Inventions— 
“Half Moon” Tavern and ‘ ‘Maypole ’—Locard and the Heart of 
Bruce—Origin of Maryland—The Taafe art Spe a 
tion—‘‘ Alamains ”—‘‘ Mazame "—Sahara—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Piper’s ‘Church ‘Towers of Somerset '"— ‘ Monthly 
Review ’—‘ The Book of Common Pra raye ason’s ‘ Principles of 
Chess ’—‘ The Isiac Tablet ’—Dawson's ‘ First Steps in Painting.’ 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





U THE LITERARY PEN, is a smooth-running: 
9 Pen with a quill-like action. In book box, price One Shilling. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST, 
THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS 
GRANTED BY THE 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C:). 
Established 1849. CLAIMS —_ over £4,200,000. 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. . VIAN, Secretarv. 


eRFss COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 








RPrss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


Errs’s COCOA. For Breakfast ana Supper. 


EPPss COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





MAGNESIA. 
HEARTBURN, 


INNEFORD’S 

a eTOMACH. 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEAD. 


” and INDIGESTION 
And Safest Aporians for Delicate Constitutions, 
dren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


T, 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Theodore Roosevelt. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ The interest of this book lies mainly in the personality of the author and the qualifications which his own history and 
experience bave given him as a critic of Cromwell’s career. An American of the old Z knickerbocker’ families, who has 
taken an active part in Republican politics, who has been a dashing cavalry leader in war, and a prominent official of the 
Government in peace, who is at this moment in the front of the great Presidential contest in the United States, has oppor- 
tunities for judging the career of the Protector from a practical experience such as none of the previous biographers (and 
hardly Mr. Sealey himself) have possessed.’”,—Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON in the Speaker. 


LETTERS of T. E. BROWN. Edited by Sidney T. Irwin. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 





‘“‘A delightful, hearty book of letters by a scholar, a humourist, a man full of noble qualities. The book is a book to be | 


vead.”—Mr. ANDREW LANG in the Daily News. 

“ These volumes are not only fascinating : they confirm a fame which, although never wide, was always unquestioned 
within its range. There could be no errpsy | of doubt concerning Brown. e was absolute. > 
spiritual life; a wise man keeping the child in his heart.”—Mr. A. T. QUILLER-CoucH in the Monthly Review. 


TRAVELS in the EAST of HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY CZAR 


NICHOLAS II. of RUSSIA when CESAREWITCH, 1890-91. Written by Order of His Imperial 


Majesty by Prince E. OOKHTOMSKY, and Translated from the Russian by ROBERT GOODLET | 


(St. Petersburg). 
gravure Plates. 
51. 5s. net. 


2 vols. With about 500 Illustrations engraved on wood, and numerous Helio- 
Edited by Sir GEORGE BIRDWOOD, M.D. K.C.IE., &c. Imperial 4to, 
Vol. II. now ready, completing the Work. 


DANTE’'S TEN HEAVENS. A Study of the ‘Paradiso. By | 


EDMUND G. GAKDNER, M.A. Second Edition Revised. Demy Svo, 12s. 


** As a help to the minuter study not of Dante only, but of what has always been regarded as the most obscure part of 
Dante’s writings, it is hardly too much to say that no more valuable work has appeared in English.""—Atheneum, 


The LIFE of REKHMARA, Vezir of Upper Egypt under 


Thothmes III. and Amenhetep II. (circa B.C. 1471-1448). With 22 Plates. By PERCY E. 


NEWBERRY, Author of ‘Beni Hasan,’ ‘El Bersheh,’ ‘The Amherst Papyri,’ &c. 218, net. 
250 Copies only printed. 
THE WORKS OF TOBIA SMOLLETT. 
12 vols. demy 8vo. Limited to 750 Copies for England and America. 
Mr. W. E. HENLEY has written a Critical Essay specially for this Edition. 
Each Volume contains an Engraved Frontispiece. 
Price 7s. 6d. net per volume. Sold in Sets only. 
The following volumes are now ready :— 

RODERICK RANDOM. 2 vols. PEREGRINE PICKLE. 3 vols. 
HUMPHRY CLINKER. 2 vols, COUNT FATHOM, 2 vols. 


SIR LAUNCELOT GREAVES, 1 vol. 


The PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. Edited by James Gairdner, 


of the Public Record Office. 4 vols, crown 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece to each volume, 
21s. net the 4 vols. Vol. IV., containing Introduction and Supplement, sold separately, 10s. 6d. net. 


The ASCENT of MOUNT ST. ELIAS (ALASKA). By the Duke 


of the ABRUZZI. Narrated by Dr. FILIPPI, Member of the Expedition, and Translated by 
LINDA VILLARI. With 2 Maps, 34 Full-Plate Photogravures, and 120 Illustrations in the Text, 
and Panoramic Views. 31s. 6d. net. Also an Edition de Luxe limited to 100 Copies, and printed 

on Hand-made Paper, 31. 3s. net. 
_ “GRAND CLIMBING.—The ascent of Mount St. Elias is certainly the most notable mountain expedition yet accom- 
plished in the Western Hemisphere...... One of the finest examples of modern illustrated books of travel, 


regardless of expense, and should find a place on the shelves of every lover of tain li *"—Si 
Martin Conway in the Pall Mall Gazette. " . a 


ACETYLENE: a Handbook for the Student and Manufacturer. 


By VIVIAN B. LEWKS, F.1.C., &c., Professor of Chemistry, Royal Naval College, Greenwich; 
Chief Superintending Gas Examiner to the Corporation of the City of London, &c. About 1,000 
Pages and 228 Illustrations. 31s. 6d. net. 

“A most valuable and complete handbook to the subject, more exhaustive than has been published in any language, 


and reflects the greatest credit on the author. No manufacturer or user of acetylene, and no student of the science and 
art of artificial illumination, should be without it.”—Atheneum. 


MOTOR VEHICLES and MOTORS: their Design, Construction, 


and Working, by Steam, Oil, and Electricity. By W. WORBY BEAUMONT, M.Inst.C.E, 
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